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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE very great Encourage- 
ment which the Public 
has given, and flill continues to 
afford to this Work, will not 
only juftify my offering another 
Volume to their Infpedion, but 
has emboldened me to be lefs 
referved than I at firfl intended 
in the ufe of the lingular Manu- 
fcripts in my poffcffion. — Ano- 
ther Volume, if I have the necef- 
fary leifure, will be publifhed 
early in the enfuing Spring, and 

will 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

will contain Obfervations on 
ibme of the moft eminent Com- 
monersy with an Eflay on modern 
Oratory^ and the Charadlers of 
thofe who are moft eminent for 
that Talent in the prefent times. 

The principal Female Perfons 
of this Kingdom will follow in 
due order. 
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CHARACTERS, &c. 

B ofW — . , 

WHEN this amiable Divine 
became a candidate for the 
Mitre, his Youth, if I may life the 
exprcflion, occafioned a moft formi- 
dable oppofition; and it was very 
forcibly and repeatedly objefted, that 
he was not fudiciently advanced in 
years to be named to fuch an im- 
portant charge. The argument 
might, in general^ be a good one; 
but the Relation which he bore to 
^faithful, upright, and ableMiniftcr, 
Vol. IV. B with 
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with his own charaflcr for Learning 
and Virtue, were circumllances fuf- 
ficient to enfure and juftify his ele- 
yation*. 

Befides, the oppofition proceeded 
from a perfon who, tho' he may be 
well qualified to convert men to his 

opinion, 

• The Intcreftof a Miniftcr is a more furc 
road to preferment than the moil profound 
Learning or the moft exemplary Piety. — It 
was by the propitious influence of minifterial 
Power that this Divine was promoted to a 
Canonry of Chrifl Churchy Oxford^ aimed as 
foon as he was ordained a Pricft — to the Dean- 
ery o{ Cantrrhity in a very (hort time after- 
guards— to the Bilhoprick of Vuhfield and 
Coifcntry at the age oLthirty — and, in three or 
*four years more, to the Mitre of WorceJler\ 
A moft pleafant, eligible and profitable Dig- 
nity. But the career of profpcrity is to con- 
UDue, and the fame influence has procured 

the 
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opinion, and whofe recommendation 
might conunand attention, in matters 
of a temporal concern, has never 
b^en particularly afliduous, or, I 
ihould think, even deiirous, to ac« 
quire confequence in affairs of a 
jQ^ritual nature. — A Zeal for the 
Honour of the Church is not gene- 
rally fuppofed to compofe any part 
tof his Lordfhip's charader^, 

B2 The 

the promifc of facceeding to the See of WiU" 
cbefter^ on the death of the prefeot very aged 
Prelate of that diocefe; — a Preferment, con- 
$dered in all its circuniflances, the beil and 
jt&ofl defirable in the Church of England. 

• This wa« the pious Earl of S , who 

ae faid to have oppofed in council the Nomi- 
nation of Dodor N-— — to a vacant See, on 
ACcoMBt of his age, which, he infifled, was 
Dot fu^ciently advanced to j^uilify his ap- 
|K>tntai^m to a fpiritu»l ch^rj^e of fo much 

impoiuuce. 
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The introduction of the Nobility^ 
into the Church, which now begins 
to be frequent, meets with my molt 
hearty approbation. — After fome re- 
fledtion, I am convinced that fuch a 
circumftance will be attended with 
very beneficial confequences. ' In- 
deed, 

importance. — A very warm and retorting 
altercation took place between the Minifter 
and this zealous Advocate for the Honour of 
the church, upon the Subjeft, — It muft 
furcly be the particular ambition of this noble 
Lord to appear in every poflible Charafler, 
or he would not have placed himfelf in a 
£ruation which mud force a fmile of ridicule 
upon the graveft face.^— This circumflance 
brings to my recollection what I have feen 
fomewhere related of one of the King's Sol- 
diers in the civil wars ; who, being full of 
Zeal and Liquor, daggered againft a church, 
and, clapping the wall of it repeatedly with 
bis hand, hiccupped out " D — n you^ you 
B'^^b^ never feat'^^ 1 ^11 Jiand hy you to tb§ 
loft.'' 
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deed, it is natural to conclude, that 
the Interefts of Religion will be 
greatljr advanced, when men of the 
highefl: ranks engage in its facred 
functions. — The influence of Ex- 
ample is univerfal; and, in the dege- 
neracy of the prcfent times, when 
the diftinguiftied prevalence of Vice 
and Immorality marks the fource of 
them to be among the great, — it is 
well that there happens to be a pro- 
feffion of fuch a nature as to preferve 
fome fenfe of Honour, Decency, and 
Good-manners, in One Member, at 
leaft, of a noble family. 

• I am well aware that the foregoing 
t)bfervations may be confidered as 
fanciful by fome, and nugatory by 
others, and that a ludicrous turn 

B 3 may 
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m^y be given to them ;— ncverthe- 
!cfs, I am convinced, that every fcri* 
ous, refleding perfon, who is at all 
acquainted with the prefcnt State of 
Manners among the Great, will be 
convinced of their propriety, and be 
confcioiis of the many fituat?ons» 
where the Prefence of a Divine, efvc^ 
cially if he be in an eminent ficuation^ 
or of an eminent charadter, would 
be a great check upon loofe and dis- 
orderly difpofitions. — The man who 
wantonly offends againft the rules of 
that delicacy which the forms of 
Good-breeding have fuggeftcd to be 
obfervcd towards perfons in holy 
orders, would be generally condem- 
ned even by thofc who would (hare 
in his ordinary profligacy and difllpa- 
tion.-*-And this Rcfpcft, which, by 

th«: 
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t&e common confeot of mankiod, is 
Ihewn CO the clerical ProfciTion, muft^ 
without entering into particulars^ bo 
encreafed, and the good efFe^s of 
it multiplied^ when the dl'ffi^reot 
Branches of Nobility no long^^^eli- 
tate to take upon themfelves the 
ecclcfiaftical Character*. 

B 4 The 

* The great Perfonagc who is fuppofed to 
bave made thefe obfervations, feem» to poifefa 
a very nice fendbility to Virtue and good 
order; and lets no occaiion pafs by without 
expreflinghis abhorrence of public Indecorum 
in th<^e of high rank and elevated flation* 

The reafoos he chufcs to give lor encou- 
raging the Nobility to enter into the pro- 
fitable Vineyard of the Church, partake 
both of good fenfe and novelty,-«-and are 
very fevere on that rank of men:— ^but I 
cannot help cxpre^ng my fears that they 
will be more attentive to the Emoluments 
tbaD the duties of th«ir facred profeiTion;-^ 

while 
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The Engli(h Bench of Bi(bops is, 
I believe, the moft learned, honour- 
able, and exemplary of any in Eu- 
rope. — This, furely, is no fmall 
encoaiium on them and the Church 

com- 

wbile tbeir admiilion to them, upoa the claim 
of birth and political conneflions, will lefTen 
the number of thofe very few rewards which 
have fometimes been bedowed upon great 
Learning and eminent Piety. 

Men of the moft enlarged way of thinking, 
as Scepticifm 18 now called, will acknowledge 
that, if there is any-thing in refigion, it rou(! 
be of the lad importance to human kind: — it 
cannot, therefore, admit of a doubt but that 
Religion fuffers a moft fliameful violation, 
when a Bilhopric is kept vacant till a young 
Divine has attained the period of canonical 
puberty, merely becaufe be is the Brother of a 
Minifter; while many excellent and learned 
men, whofe chara6ters are truly apodolic, and 
whofe lives have been employed in the con- 
tinual difcharge of their holy duties, remain 
unnoticed in the fame bumble fitnation where- 
ift they began their E? angelical Labours, 
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committed to their carc; and, thd* 
their attention to tetfipofal matters^ 
in which their rank involves them, 
together with the eafe and affiuence 
of their fituations, ihould fometimes 
kffen the vigour of Paftoral Exer- 
tions, — there Is no living Example 
where the Epifcopal Charafter is 
diigraced by an unchriftian or im- 
moral Life*. 

L 

• There is, I believe, no Charadler of 
flagrant Vice to be found among the reverend 
perfons who compofe the prefent Bench of 
Bi(hop8:— ^but, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, civil 
and epifcopal Immorality are diilin^l things* 
An adion, which would fcarcely deferve re- 
prehenfion in a common perfbn, might become 
culpable when committed by a Prelate. — I do 
not know that Card-Affemblies are, in them- 
felves, bad, or immoral; — nevenhelefs, if the 
Head of a Church were to encourage them 
at his Palace, he would, certainly, be liable to 

the 
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THERE is nothing which more 
ftrongly proves the fupcrin- 
.tcndcnce of an over-ruling, provi- 
dential Power, than the frequent 

defeat 

the fufpicion of prefering the plcafures of 
the world before his duty to God, 

I remember to have been accidentally pre- 
fcnt at an Epifcopal Refidence, where, tho* 
cards were not admittedt a chlldifh game of 
chance was the erening^s amufement; and 
when this interefting bufinefs was interrupted 
by the fervant's announcing the feafon of 
family prayer, I have feen the EKhop very 
fittentive indeed to afcertain the precife State 
of the Game» that there might be no miflake 
when the impatient duty of Devotion was 
palfed, and the company were returned to 
what Teemed to be a much more engaging 
employment. 

It, certainly, is not necelfary that a Prelate 
ihoald be guilty of FornlcatioDy Adultery, 

profane 
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defeat of the Wifiiom of the WiiSr, 
and the Courage of the Brave. — If 
human affairs were left to their own 
courie, every caufe would have a 
certain^ unevafive effed, and doubt 
would feldom hover over the tranf- 
aftions of mankind : . but by daily 
obfervation we behold, and by daily 
experience we find^ that the race is 
not to the fwifc, nor the battle tO' 
the ftrong; — that men of affiduous 
Induftry and patient Labour fome- 
times fail of thofe rewards which 

fall 



profjfne Swearing, &c, to deferve the charac-^ 
tcr of an Immoral Man. — Haugbtinefs to* 
his inferiors. Indolence in his fpiritoal ca- 
pacity, the Love of Money, a fondnefs of 
Oflentation, an open ear to Flattery, an anxi- 
ous looking after better Preferment, &c. ar& 
▼ery evident and difgraeeful Immoralities ii» 
an Epifcopal Charadker* 
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fall unfought into the lap of the care** 
fcfs and the indolent; — that Wifdom 
itfelf frequently miffes the way which 
Folly finds ;— and that good men figh 
in fecret penury and difappointment, 
while the wicked bafk in the Sunlhine 
bf Profpcrity. 

This (hort fketeh of human pur- 
fuits is fo ttue to the nature of things, 
and warranted by fuch high autho- 
rity, that I cannot but look upon 
fuch a difpofitioh of worldly affairs 
fts, in feme degree, if not entirely, re- 
quifite to that comprchenfive whole 
of which our miferies are a neceflary, 
and, perhaps, a beautiful part. — If 
this be the cafe, and I really think it 
is, why are Kings the fubjedt of fuch 
Ibvere and continual reprehenfion^ 

for 
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for fuSering Courts to be filled witii 
any who are not among the belt o€ 
mankind. — Such attacks upon the 
Thrones where Monarchs fit^ and the 
Palaces where Monarchs dwell, are 
daily made^ not only by the fnarling^ 
the envious, and the difappointed, 
but by men of Science, Study, and 
Wifdom.--The Poet, when an angry 
mufe infpireshim, finds no fubjedt fb 
fuitcd CO his purpofe. — The Moralifl:, 
alfo, when he turns hinafelf to the 
dark fide of the world, never fail3, by 
fober argument, as well as metapho^ 
rical defcription, to warn his readers 
againfi: the vicious and fatal entice- 
ments of a Court: every fmile that 
is feen there muil be fufpefted, and 
every friendly word that is uttered 
beneath a royal roof is dcfcribed to 

bQ 
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fae the veil of an unfriendly purpofe; 

aor is there a flower of courtly 

growth which is not declared to con^ 

tain poifon in its blofibm, or conceal 

an afp beheath its foliage. — The 

Pivine, alfo, when he enforces the 

duties of Chriftian Life, and unfolds 

DO his audience the obfiacles to their 

iUtainment^ will tell them that the 

Air is tainted which Moaarchs 

breathe*. 

How- 

♦ Tl.e celebrated Mr. Whitefield, in one of 
liM political fermons, tfttr a very long and 
-eloquent eulogium of our moH gracious King, 
entered into a general and moil fevere defcrip- 
tion of the perfons who compofed his court, 
which he concluded with declaring, — that, at 
the lail great day, when his pious and moil 
.excellent Majcfiy George the Third would af- 
.ccnd into Glory, and change a temporal for 

3n eternal Crown,*— his Courtiers would ilnk 
own into the Gulpli of Hell and be damned 

for 
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However thefe matters may be en-' 
iarged and aggravated by the imagi- 
nation of fome, and the difappoint-t 
ment of others^ Princes themJelves 
muft own that the general ideas of 
mankind concerning the attendaota 
on a throne are founded on the 
adual flate of thiogs y and it is, I 

am fure^ one of the fharpelt thorns 

in 

for ever. — ^What a (adl/tii8 melancholy con- 
traft! continuec} the preacher; bur, added he, 
hoiv great muft be the Virtue of that prince 
whom fuch powerful and furrounding Vice 
cannot contaminate, and how hardened aad 
devilifti muft that Vice be« which cannot be 
conquered, or even foftened,by the continual 
prefencc of fo much Virtue.— This was a 
bold Flatccfy, but of that kind which (huts 
up every avenue that leads to the objedt of 
hs deftination.— — ^//?'^?^Hwr//, in his excel- 
lent iermon on the Faft Day» paid his friend^ 
a firailar compliment^ but in terms more 
poIi(hedy more courtly, and, of cburfe, left 
cffenfiTe* 
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hi the crown of a good King, that he 
mull be fcnfible of the evil without 
being able to apply an adequate re- 
medy.*— ile is like other men^ but 
to his preeminence he owes, that 
his wi(hes are more often obftruded^ 
and his purpofes Jcfs frequently gra^ 
tiBcd, than theirs. 

The Philofopher in his clofet may 
form an imaginary fyftem to give a 
perfcftion to Courts which is not 
any 'W here to be found, and at once 
to banifh Corruption, Intrigue, and 
DilHrnulation, with all the train of 
courtly Vices, from the dwellings of 
Princes.— He may talk of royal Au- 
thority, and royal Example, and the 
happy effeds of their united Efforts: 
but Authority which goes beyond a 

certain 
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certain line, is confidered as Tyranny; 
and Example is (o (ilenc an argument 
in favour of Virtue, that, among men 
brought up, as it were, in corruption, 
its influence can fcarce be expeffced 
to extend beyond the prcfencc of 
him who difpiays it* 

In the various profeflions by which 
men fuftain themfelvcs and provide 
for their families, they muft make 
ufeof fuch afliftants and employ, fuch 
workmen and fervants, as can anfwer 
their particular wants, and execute 
their particular orders : however pi- 
ous the mafter may be, he will find it 
very contrary to his intoreft to dif- 
charge an aftive and ingenious ariift 
from his fervice, tho* his manners 
may be tinftured with Irreligion and 
Vol, IV' C Pco- 
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Prpfajicnefs. The captain of a (hip 
dof^s not es:amine the morals of his 
piloc^ if he is well Adlled indire&ing 
the ve0el^ ^d ^tends to his charge 
with diligence, it i$ thought fufficient: 
i)or is a fcrutiny made into any part 
of his conduifl which does not relate 
to his profeffional duty. Indeed, if 
mankind were to ad otherwile, at 
]eaft in the prefent ftate of the world, 
the greater part of human affairs muft 
inevitably ftand ftill — If I am und^r 
thje neceflity of having certain affift- 
ance, I mufl: apply to fuch as can 
rentier it to me j — in fuch a cafe, tl^e 
delicacy of Virtue would be the eic- 
tr^mc of Fpjly. 

Wherefore then is |he m?n, who 
preHdes over the M^chipe of Govern- 
ment, 



k 
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jncnt, fo fevcrely attacked for the 
.dioice of his fervancs, or tl^ difpoial 
of bis JHpttours.— If he provides men 
^qual to their refpe^ivie fituatioo$, 
who can lay, with reafon^ any mif- 
<:ondu(^tQ his charge? — An able man, 
in the critical turns of pul;>lic affairs, 
xnufl: be preferred to a gopd man of 
inferior talepts^-If Ability and In- 
tegrity could be luiited in every de^ 
partment of Governmentt it would 
be the greateft of bleflings to a King 
^d his Kingdom^ bg)t, in the pr^- 
fent age, and, I bplievc, in every age, 
to effcd: fuch a purpofe would be 
attended with unfurmountable diffi- 
culties: nor is there to be found, in 
any page of the ample volume of 
Hiftory, one example of a Courp 
without corruption, or a Monarch 

C 2 unaffailed 
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unaflailed by Adulation. Nothing 
can be more evident than that he 
who is qualified for a particular duty 
or employment, tho' his private cha- 
raAer may be very imperfeft, muft be 
•preferred to the beft man in the world 
who does not poflefs the neceflary 
qualifications: — nay, the very men 
who do not hefitate to call a King 
unjuft, and even wicked, for pur- 
fuing this conduft, would equally 
accufe him of folly, ignorance, and 
ftupidity, to fay no worfe, if he pro- 
fecutcd any other*. 

Of 

* There appears to be no little art and 
snuch good fenfe in fome of thefe obierva- 
tions.— -Mankind mud a£l in this manner, 
and the moft fcrupulous, as well asenthuQ* 
aftic, cannot be blind to the folly of a contrary 

proceeding.— Lfdy ii n would not, 

I believe, fufifer an unikilful Coach man to drive 

her 
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. Of all the fciences that encourage 
the purfuit and enquiries of mankind, 
that of Politics is the mod difiiculc 
to comprehend ; neverthelcfs, every- 
one thinks himfelf equal to the at- 

tain- 

ber carriage, tho* he might be the bed 
Chriftian in the world, and, what is often- 
pmes of flill greater importance, the bell 
Pfalm-finger at the Tabernacle* 

The late Earl of H— — , who was as fub- 
fniffive a Courtier as ever bent before a 
Throne, being rallied by fomc of his Whig 
friends for frequenting an inn at Oxford which 
wias fupported by the oppolite party, replied, 
without hefitation, that what he eat or dranlc 
would not affect his political principles, which 
were unchangeable; and that, whenever he 
found Tory Mutton better than ^^/^ Mutton, 
he (hould never tail to regale himfelf with the 
former. 

It is well known that the patriotic fociety 
o^ Antigallican5Vi2i% framed upon the principle 
of difcouraglng French Importations of every 
kind ; neverthelefs, the neceflary prohibition 
of Claret at their convivial meetings would 

C 3 have 
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tainment of it.-— If you aflk the gene- 
rality of men concerning works of 
artjtafte, or fcientific labour, you will- 
find numbers of them who nr)odeftly 
retreat from giving their opinions, as 

not being fufficiently informed to re- 
turn a fatisfaftoryanfwer-, while every 
individual^ from theCoblerin his itall 
to the Chancellor upon the bench, 
thinks himfelf qualified to make his 
obfervations upon the affairs of Go* 
vernmenr, and to applaud or con- 
demn, as fhall fuit his good pleafure. 

.have put a fpeedy- conclufion to it, if the ex- 
pedient ot introducing French H'"tney and 
hanging Fort Tickets upon the bottles, had 
not been timely fuggefted. ■ It is weli 
known, alfo, that Boodle* s Club, which was 
formed upon the virtuous principles of no( 
Emitting any play above a fmall flipulated 
fum and in a P:parate roam, was very foon 
obliged to relax its laws, and not long after* 
wards to render them nugatory by conniv- 
ance, in order to preferFe the Exiftence of ih^c 
Affociation. 
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They who cenfure the fchemes 
ahd c6nduft of Princes would do 
well to confider aMb the fchemes and 
condotft of private men. — Perfons 
wholly unworthy of public favour 
a*e frequently the objefts of it. 
Offices of triift are often beftowed 
by the public on men whofc private 
chafafter does not juftify the fmalleft 
Aare of their confidence. — A court, 
being the fource of preferment, 
honours, &c. &c. muft be the fcene 
of artifice, intrigue, and every bafe 
aftion which is engendered by com- 
petition ; and, being always the fame, 
muft exhibit a continual fcene of 
the fame events* But courts are not 
finglc in this defcription: — every 
other place, where objcfts worthy of 
contenrion arc held forth, becomes 

C 4 the 
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the theatre of the fame deligns arKl 
artifices. — The difference confifts ia 
this, — that the one are only tem- 
porary, and the other perpetual. 

The utmoft a Prince can do is, to 
promote wife Laws, — to watch over 
a judicious execution of them, — and 
to hold forth a good example to all 
his fubjedts. — It is not in his power 
to make them what he pleafes ; but 
it depends upon him to employ them 
in that manner wherein they may be 
of the greateft utility. 

After all,— this is an ill-na- 
tured, unpitying world, that will not 
give to the moft evident Virtues 
their due merit; — it cannot, there- 
fore, be expelled, that actions, which 

muft 



ilk 



mud loak for their apology in the 
neceflity of human affairs, will meet 
with an indulgent obfcrvation. — The 
bcft of Kings will fometimes find 
himfelf obliged to beftow favours or> 
the undefcrving, to give folly the 
reward of wifdom, and to fufFer the 
Ribbon and the Title to mark the 
weakeft of men,— -In the courfe of 
human affairs thefe things cannot be 
otherwife. — It was not defigned that 
bread fhould be always given to men 
of underflanding-, but that time and 
chance, the flux and reflux of human 
concerns, Ihould, in a great degree, 
regulate the circumftances and events 
of life. — Kings cannot oppofe the 
general fyftem of things:— in fpite 
of all their pomp and power, they 

muft 
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tanR (hare the lot of their fellovir* 
nonak*. 

• I did nat cxpeft that tbe cbarafter of this^ 
Lord would have fuggefted fuch a kngch of 
Apology for thart Statc-Nccefficy #hkli' fomc- 
times compels Kings, not oaly contrary ta 
their wiflies, — but, in the opinion of lookers- 
on', to common fenfe. 

This Nobleman never pofTeiTed the repvh* 
tation of great mental talentsi^-others of a 
very different nature, if Sir Charles Hanhury 
WilUam^ vrord may be taken, were the caufd 
of his Elevation,— Whatever they might 
be, they enabled him to bear away a very 
rich Duchefs from all the Competitors for 
ber favour; which alliance procured him the 
honours of a Red Ribbon, and finally raifed 
him to the dignity of an Engliih Peer. 

What immediate neceffitics, or ur^nt 
wants of the State, could occafion his Creation, 
I cannot tell, nor did I ever hear them fug- 

gefted.^Tlie Duchefs 6i M , whom 

he married, was a great favourite of Georgi 
the Secondi and (he mightt perhaps, claim the 

com- 
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COURAGE ni-cmploycd if 
worfc fhau C<>wardicc— The 
latter certainly arifes from an un-^ 
manlf attention to fclf-prefcrvation : 
DcJwrthelcfs a man of a timid difpo- 
fition may hare amiable qualities, 
and be ufeful in that circle which af 
fearful temper may have drawn a- 
round him-, — while he who goes in 
fearch of danger with no other view 

but 

completion of a promife made in the laft 
reign. — However, if, after all this long pre- 
amble, there had been no worfe Example of 
his prefent M — ^— — 's grace and favour, it 
would have been very happy for the nation* 
The giving weak men Honours is of no im- 
mediate bad or dangerous confequences ; but 
the giving weak men Power roiy be attended 
with the worft. 
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but to give proofs of his fpirit, a£ls 

upon the weakefl: principles, makes 

moderate men afraid of his fociety, 

^nd can win applaufe only from 

women .and children* — This kind of 

Bravo throws away a virtue upon 

trifles, which might be honourable 

to himfelf, and ufeful to his Country; 

and frequently runs a great hazard 

of lofing his life, or being maimed 

and helplefs through the courfe of it, 

from the filly impulfe of difplaying 

what he thinks a magnanimous con« 

tempt of danger*. 

' This 

• There is fomething very fingular in the 

method which Lord B has chofen to 

manifeft his Courage. — It confifted in con- 
tinually going to his country-villa, which is 
fituated near the center of Hounjlo'vo Heathy 
after the play in London, and unattended; 
declaring, at the fame tiroei that he would 

never 



■ 
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This Lord is little known to me; 
indeed, from what I can learn, he is 
little known to any-body. — With 
high rank, large fortune^ and great 

pro- 

never fuffer himfelf^to he rolM.-^This mag- 
nanimous refolution he preferved, and has 
faved j^acA Ketch the trouble of hanging two 
or three neceffitous Gentlemen, by the exe- 
cution of his own Piftols. 

This circumllance has not been thought 
to refledl any honour on the Charader or 
Life of the noble Lord, even by thofe who 
.are the moft jealous of their courage, and 
who examine lead into the nature and proper 
objeds of it : — but to perfons of a calm and 
confiderate difpoiition, it has the appearance 
of an iofeniibility which deeply blackens the 
chara^er that poiTeifes ir. 

This going unattended at midnight, feve- 
ral miles from London, on a road the moii: 
frequented by highway-robbers, being con- 
trary to decent appearances, and not compa- 
tible wiih the common ideas of fafety, muft 
be confidered as done with a view to tempt 
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provincial influence, he feldom at- 
tends his parliamentary duty, is nQt 
diftipguiibed by any generous cjiftri- 
bution of his affluence, and chjnks it a 
fad drudgery to return the common 
complimentary attentions of his 
country neighbours. 

I can eafily conceive that a love of 
€afe or tranquillity may lead n 
Nobleman from the buttle of public 
bufinefs or public pleafgrej — jand I 

can 



attack <; and hy the pablic manner of 
Muik'yag hit ^edarations of refiilance, lie 
feems to have wiflied for an opportunity of 
•proving ehe iioGerity of them: and, as that 
«coiild not well happen without a propofed 
-fcfolutioa tp fcoot the robber, it may be very 
iairly concluded, that he was extremely wan- 
400 iq the bufmefs of taking away the Life of 
M Felloiw^Creaciure* 
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>can behold him, as it were, enjoying , 
himfelf in his retirement: with equal 
dignity, utility, and fatisfaftion — 
but I do not, readily, comprehend 
the charafher of that man of rank, 
who, without a difpofition to literary 
purHiits, or thoie amusements which 
make rural or retired life fafcinatiog, 
and without that fuperiority of mind 
which enables ibme men to ibar 
above this world's competitions, — 
fecludes himfelf frorn the intimacy, 
^nd, aln^oH, frotp thp fgciety of his 
equals; and never appears to be 
happy or at eafe, but when he prc- 
fides at the daily mefs of his pro* 
vincial Regiment, in whofe private 
coQcernsi, difputes,and quarrels, he \s 
reported to find an intcrefl, and, as 

may 
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may be ezpeded, not unfrequently 
a dilgracc*. 



H- 



SU C H is the weaknefs of man- 
kind, and fo apt are they to be led 
away by the badges of rank and ftar- 
tion, that the moft ignorant, and even 

the 

• Whatever may be the fingularities of this 
Nobleman's Character, juftice muft allow 
liim to be a careful, attendvey iotelligeat 
Militia Officer; and, I believe^ that the 
battalion he commands is not excelled by 
-any in the King's fervice.^-How the little, 
iilly difputes in which he may have been en- 
gaged with his officers, &c. fliould have 
-reached the perfon who is fuppofed to ob- 
lerve upon them, I cannot tell;^^but certain 
it is, that they are written in the chronicles 

of 
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tlie moft vicious of men, if adorned 
with titles of high diftinftion, will 
find a ready refpedt from the greater 
part of them; — indeed, there are 
very few who arc found to poffefs 
a fuperiority to this unmanly pre- 
judice. 

This Nobleman, whofe fortune is 
fmall, — whofc political confequence 
is nothing, — whofe fmall ftock of 
talents is rendered lefs by intempe- 
rance, and whofe perfonal qualifica- 
tions are unpleafing, has his followers 
who think themfclvcs honoured by 

his 

of the CltyofGJoucefteri in many a chapter 
of which his Lordfhip docs not appear with 
4hat dignity and good fenfe which his Hatlon 
jcquires. 

Vol. IV. D 
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osi jc^taiaQoc:. — Tbtx are tfaofe 
mak^UMc^upott oxox as x pcniba to be 
:iULZssrQa>-^-4fid sxkcil: x croud of 



n«i t r^ •! 



^40^1 oiar 4 g^iiiasL wui^ woo could 
HOC X g cc j ^tiL t» by SIC gttrotxs of 
UKUC ^«t^^ Iqvox 3er be^ froai ac- 
i^outo^ cac :afti csq^encscs chat ho- 
zuihiC^aaRi^ bcwuj^XQ cBnr; nor 
▼Vqai ^vtfig moraer proof to die 

u>^ ^.(C4mii:ifKff or wcoatpliihoocnt 
0^ n^coaKiWHi: uv ^<^ ocbeacoies ac* 
q;utrft ^ov^oci^ ^ mhic^ Whlioai 
%fKi Vkc»( are &ta CO dn^lc io 
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TH E refpeft due to any manf 
whofe integrity and great ta- 
lents have rendered important fer« 
vices to bis country, fandifies, in fome 
degree, the degenerate branches of 
his family from that oblivion which 
they merit. 

How many old manjGians have 
been preferved from decay and 
propped into ftrength for the fake 
of ihofe who inhabited them, of 
whofe excellence many a pleafing 
motive to remembrance would be 
loft, if the walls which they built, 
or the places where they dwelt, were 
JbchcJd no more, 

D ^ There 
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There is fomething not only 
pleafing, but laudable, in fuch an 
enthufiafm ; and that veneration (I ^ 
fpeak not of idle fuperftition) for 
the works of an honourable anceftor, 
which would urge his defccndant to 
fubmit to inconvenience rather than 
dcftroy them, is ever accompanied 
with great and noble qualities.— It 
is upon a iimilar principle that I give 
my fupport and protedion to this 
Nobleman: he has, individually, a 
very fmall claim to it, but the great 
and revered charafter of the Father 
will, I truft, juftify my friendly dif- 
pofuions to the fon ; and as the 
nation thought it right to extend the 
wclKearned reward they bellowed 
upon him to a fecond generation, I 

xnajr 
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may, furely, make fuch an example 
the rule of my favour*. 



E— of S . 

THAT independence, which 
the large fortunes generally 
attendant upon the Peerage procure 
to thofe who poffefs its privileges and 
honours, does not exempt them from 
the duties of their ftation, which are 
many, and of the higheft importance. 
No man, whatever his fortune or 
fituation may be, is fuperior to the 

D 3 obli- 



* The penfion voted by parliament to the 
Speaker O— — was extended to the Itfe 
of bis fon, the fubjcft of the foregoing 
jemarks. 
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obligations of a Citizen ;-a charafttr 
which confiprehends all ranks and 
defcriptions of men. 

That prefervation of good order, 
which muft arife from a judicious^ 
execution of the laws, defcribes the 
duty of a magiftrate; and an atten- 
tion to form or improve fchemes 
that may promote convenience and 
advantage more or lefs extenGve^ 
prefcribes a duty to thofe who prefer 
the exertion of ftudy and refleftion 
to the hurry of public life. — Thefc 
involve a great number of inferior 
but neceffary obligations, which 
thofe independent men, who do not 
tread in the fplendid career of Go* 
vernment, are bound by every lav/ 
Df Rcafon and Jufticc to fulfil;—^ 

and 
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and the man who recedes from them, 
or refufes to take a Ihare of them, 
forfeits the name of a good citizen, 
and deferves the reproaches of his 
country*, 

D 4 This 

* There is nothing which produces fo 
much ailonifhmentin foreigners of didindion 
who vifit this kingdom, as the condudt of our 
moft fenfible Nobility and Gentry during 
their provincial refidence. — ^Nor is it, by any 
means, an eafy matter to con/mce any of 
them who have not been an eye-witnefs of it, 
^^that a Nobleman who, during the winter^ ' 
is watching over the great interefls of hid 
country in the fenate, and fupporting them 
by his eloquence, — when at his chateau^ 
changes the fcene, attends to the duties of a 
private Magiftrate, watches over the interefts 
of the province where he lives, nor thinks 
the due execution of the laws, the regula- 
tion of roads, navigations, and even the cul- 
tivation of his farms, beneath his attention.— 
It 18 impoflible to conceive what grimaces I 
haye feen foreigners makei and into what 

coa- 
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This Nobleman is a fair example 
of attention to the true dignity of his 
charafter, which will give a brighter 
luftre to his name than it would re- 

ceive 



contortions thev have thrown themfclves, 
when I have been labouring to imprefs upaa 
them the poffibility of fuch a defcription, 

'I remember to have been profent in alarga 
aflfembly at Parh^ where an Englilh gentle- 
man endeavoured to convince the company 
that the private life of the beft of our Nobility 
and Gentry was thus employed; and, as an 
example of it, he affured them that the Earl 
of Harcourt^ when Ambaflador from the 
Court of Great'Rritain to that of France^ not 
only fent weekly orders to his Steward in O;^- 
fordJJjire relative to the regulation of fomc 
part of his edate, which he cultivated himfclf^ 
but that on his arrival at his country refi- 
dence, after he had quitted his diplomatic cha- 
rafler, he was fo impatient to fee the progreft 
of fome of his Improvements, that^ it being 
nighr, he vifited fcvcral of them by the light 
•f lanthoros and torches^ ' -Here the 

whole. 



*% 
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ceive from the mod willing favour 
of royalty. — Difdaining the lights 
unmanly^ but fafhionable purfuits of 
the age, he early entered upon the 
career of polities ; — ftudicd, as it 
^ere, profeflionally, the duties of a 
Statefman, and ha^ executed, with 
the mofl unremitted vigilance, the 

in> 



^Tiole company gave an mftant exclamation 
4>f impolBbility, which continued to be echoed' 
round the room with repeated vociferations, 

till the Comte de L , a diftant relation or 

the Harcourt family, and who had paffed fomie 
time in England, and been at the very fpot 
defcribed, declared, from what he kimftif had 
feen, that he mod firmly believed the account 
they had juft heard. — Thia gave aii immedi* 
flte check to the zeal of incredulity, and the 
£ngli(h Gentleman was, at once, refcued 
from the unpleafant and embarrafTingfituatioa 
ef having related a fa£^, of which his whole* 
audience bad not failed^ moil loudly, te ex* 
psefs their diibelief^ 
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Important truft which has been re- 
pofed in him. 

As a public Speaker, he is clcar» 
able, and dccifive; in his official 
charaftcr, informed, fteady, and vigi- 
lant ^ in his private one, decent, do* 
mcftlc, and ftudious. — 111 health 
alone will prevent this Nobleman 
from being a very able Sratefman.— • 
I reft much upon his counfels; and 
I doubt not but his name will, one 
dayi be enrolled among thofe who 
hAve a claim to the gratitude of their 

Country** 

Fo* 

• That Infirm fttte of health, which is 
mtntutncd with a tender and friendly apprc* 
henlion of iti confequences, continued to en* 
crcafe rill it finally ended in his death. 
There was fomething manly in Lord 
— 's charaAtri tho' he was not pleafing 

in 
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Foreign travel is generalljr conii-' 
dered as necefTary to complcat their 
education whofe rank and fortune 
call them to move in the higher 
orders of life-,— 4>ut to form the 
chara£ter and manners of any one 
who is ^eftined to the great line of 
Politics, it is thought by many to be 
almoft the one thing needful — « 

Indeed, 

fo his manners f and his great affidnity in the^ 
bufincft of his oiRce deferves that applaufe 

which is here beftovved upon it. He was 

the Eltve of the late Lord Egmont and Mr« 
George GrenvilU^ and, u-pon the whole, i» 
laid ;o have given fatisfadklon in the greac 
poft he occupied.— However, the favour and 
influence he poflefled at Court, with the blue 
Kibbon that he wore only for a ^tvf months^ 
were chiefly, if not altogether, owing to hi» 
jready concurrence with the wiihes of the 
Q;— , in counfclling his mafter to pay the debt*- 
of her brother in Germat^y and undertaking 
to macage the traftfa£lfOA.-^Thi» complai- 

fance 
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Indeed, Sir Robert IFalpole^ whom 
ivery one, I believe, will allow ta 
have been a tolerable judge of the 
inatter, was of the contrary opinion ; 
and this Nobleman, who never faw 
any country but his own, is fo ftrong 
an exception to the general rule, as 
to ftrikc very deeply at the propriety 
ofitf. 

• 

fance to her M^— — , in a matter which 
lay fo near her heart, and which the K 
himfelf could not hare accomplished without 
the concurring advice of fome or other of his 
minifters, gave a greater importance to his 
political chara6ler, and a more firm baiis to 
his power, than all his talents, affiduities, and 
ileady adherence to Government, or even his 
courageous oppofition to Lord Chatham^ in 
the H— of L , for which renowned 
exertion of his talents and confidence he was 
mod loudly applauded by all the friends of 
the Court. 

f It was, without doubt, a very confidcr* 
•ble difadvantagc to this noble Lord, and, if 

the 
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E— of C— — . 

TO finilh the career of life in 
infignificance is very dif- 
graceful to any man who has ap« 
peared upon the public theatre of it. 
This was the lot of the late E— of 
C — •— — ~ J and to begin his 

courfc 

the above account of him be true, a great 
ipisfortune to his Country, that he had not 
received fome tindture of a foreign education, 
as his igoorance of the French Language, 
which is fo abfolutely neceilary in communi- 
cations with foreign Miniflers, rendered him^ 
for a confiderable time, incapable of accepting 

the high office in which he died. The 

famous Mr. SoUicitor Wehh^ : formerly of 
the Treafury, and employed by Government 
againft Mr. Wilkes in the affair of general 
«varrants, is well known to have been ^\^ very 
^^nfciexitipus as to have charged ^ plient no 

fiior^ 
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^urfc in profeffing hiniifelf the Hero 
of Debauchery and Proftitutian, is 
fhe glory of the young Noblemaa 
who has fucceeded to his honours ^^ 

la 

^nore than fi^e hundred pounds for learning 
a language, without which he could not, as 
Jhe declared, be properly qualified to conduS 
hh caufe. — ^Lord S — — was obliged to un- 
dergo the fame labour, ^ and was rather 
better rewarded for his trouble. ^-However, 
tho' the laugh was greatly againil him at the 
time, it has ended, upon the whole, without 
ibcgetting for him either (hame or reproach. 

• The late Earl of C , having 

married the natural daughter of Sir Robert 
Walpole when that Minifter was in the zenith 
.of his power, derived no fmall degree of con* 
fequence from fuch an alliance ; and was, oa 
that account, courted, flattered, and even ad- 
.mired. — He, at that time, was appointed to 
/everal places of honour and profit,— was in- 
^ilalled a Knight of the Bath, on the reviv^ 
X>f that order, — and, at this period of his 
^rofperity, was confidered as a very ufefut 
^^akjer in die Houfe of XiOrds.-— However, 
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fit Sin age of foUy like tliis^ the 
follies of youth will command a par^ 
don when they proceed from a cha^ 
rad:er which promifes ihortly to 
obfcure them by virtues. But to 
purfue fuch a conduA as to become a 

bye- 



the kw good parts of his cbarader, being 
coDtrafled by great extravagance, and nvun- 
berlefs weaknefTes, were foon obfcared ; and^ 
5vhen the Miniiler retreated from power, the 
ihoit aera of his inDportance expired.— —A 
4:oDfiderab{e penjSon from the late King en- 
abled him to fupport the external appearance 
.4>f his rank, but the clofing years of his liCie 
svere paiTed in all the infignificance of an old 
Courtier^ who, however negleded^ ftill prefTcs 
forwards to obtain a moment's notice in the 
circle^ -—and of an old rake, whofe defirea 
liave furvived the power of gratification. —r 
Except the tranfitory period of reputation, 
which, (hort as it was, the prefent Lord will 
4U)t, I fear^ attain,-— there is every reafon to 
/uppofe that he will become a very fAithfirf 
^opry of bis alpaoit /orj^otten ^nccApr/ 
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bye-word for certain vices, — to be 
the burthen of every dirty fong, the 
t4ieme of every fcandalous chronicle, 
and the boaft of every abandoned 
brothel, is a public difavowal of thac 
honed (hame without which there 
can be no Virtue, — and a declared 
infenfibility to the good opinion of 
mankind^ without which there is no 
Honour. 

The cheek which has loft the 
fufFufions of Virtue, is prepared to 
i^ceive the unfriendly glow of wicked 
jefolutions; and, when the temple of 
Honour is once defiled, temptation 
will eafily undermine the fabric, and 
ihe firft ftorm of paflion lay it in the 
<3uft. — ^Whcn (hame has loft its blufti, 
the barriers of Virtue arc broken 

down. 
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down^ and the avenues of the heart 
arc open to the intrufion of every 
Vice, and the impulfe of every 
defire. 

ft 

■ 

"What confidence can a friend, a 
dependent, or his country, have in a 
man who has loft the fenfe of moral 
redtitude, and has no bounds for his 
fenfual indulgence but thofe which 
are prefcribed by the terrors of the 
Law, or the more yielding pandeds 
of modern honour? — Nay, what con- 
fidence can he have in himfelf ? — 
The life c^ fuch a man promifcs no 
great fervices tofociety,— and, when 
the anxious hurry of Paffion and 
Youth is paft, will afford him but a 
fmall (hare of comfort, either in re- 
flexion or enjoyment. 
Voi-. IV. E E- 
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brancc of him ;— but his Folly will 



not fuflfer mc *• 



The 



• I am ratbcr furpHzed to fee fuch partial 
cxpreffions of regard for the late Lord S — — , 
wbo was a very a»Slivc, intelligent, and even 
fiolent partizan againft the meafures of Go- 
▼ernmenr, till he obtained the high office 
which feduced him from his political connec« 
tions, and metamorphofed him into a fup« 
porter of miniflerial meafures. 

Before this period he was an ufeful, dili- 
gent, and zealous Member of Parliament ; 
but no fooner was he appointed Chancellor. 
of the Dutchy ef Lancqfiery than he began 
to a6l the part of a great man, — no longer 
attended to the general bufinefs of the Houfe 
of Commons, but rcferved himfelf for the 
more weighty and important deliberations. 

He was a man of very arbitrary principles, 
as appears by the new regulations he made, 
and the obfolete, oppreffive ufages he revived 
in his own court. — Perhaps his private emo- 
luments might be encreafed by them : — but, 
be that as it may, the bold, illegal proceedings 
which he inftigated and fupported at Prefton^ 
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' The prcfent Lord of this title is a 
Weak, idle, diflipated young man, of 

little or no expcdlation. Indeed, 

the firft ftep be made towards public 
notice, by a new-invented, ufelefs, 
unmeaning, irrational, and moil ex« 
penfive entertainment, marked the 
prelfenc weaknefs of the Boy, and 
loudly declared what he threatened 
to become in the future part of his 
life. 

in Lancajhire^ to fecure the eled^ion of his bro- 
ther^in-lawy who was afterwards tried for 
Bribery in the courfe of that bufinefs, found 
guilt) , and fined a thoufand pounds, fuffici- 
ently prove that he was not a friend to the 
conflitution of his Country.— -If my recoi- 
led ion does not fail me, he alfo gave another 
proof of his hoflility to l\i^ freedom oiEU^ion^ 
by declaring, in Parliament, that, if Colonel 
Luttrell had otAyJix vptes, he ought to take 
his feat in preference to Mr. Wilkes. '^V^n 
refle^oa, I no longer wonder why Lord 
&-«>— was fo great a fkyourite at Court, 



ft. 
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• His near Relation, Counfellor, and 
Friend, General B — — -, inftead of 
encouraging fuch a wanton, idle, 
ind unwarrantable profufion of mo- 
ney, fhould have flood between the 
young man and his Folly, — It was his 
duty to have leftured him with feve- 
rity upon his indifpolitions to good 
fenfe and prudential ceconomy; and, 
if fuch a friendly reprehenfion failed 
of having its due efFcdt, he (hould not 
have hefitated a moment in acquaint- 
ing his grandfather of the fuU^extent 
of his iilly, extravagant defigns, in- 
ftead of being manager, ador, and 
Foet-Laureat upon the motley oc*- 

cafion *• 

E 3 As 

^ It 18 well known that the preparations 
'for thU unmeaning ceremonial aflonifhed 
"tvea tht moft extramgant. — Howeyer, the 

^ eztenc 
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As he appears to have undertaken 
the guidance of the puppet, he 
Ihould have dire(fled its attention to 
obje(fts of Reafon, Utility, and Cha-^ 
rafter, which would have reflefted 
^qual honour on the difciple and 
his mafter. — I wonder the General's 
vanity, which is fupreme, did noc 
fuggeft a more rcfpedtable career fof 
his noble pupil. It feems, however, 

to 

extent of the propofed plan of operations 
was kept a profound fecret froni the old Earl 

of D y who, having been informed thai 

fbmething of a Fete was to grace his grand- 
ion's nuptials, greatly approved of it, and de- 
jclared to every body that he (hould give Lok| 

S a couple of hundred pounds to defray 

the expences, — Poor old Man!— ^if he had 
known how many thoufands were unprofitably 
lavilhed away on the occafion, — he would, in 
all probability, have new-modelled his will, 
and not have left the key of bis coSers tp 
^fiicb a jpromifing prodigal. 
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to have takdti toother turn, and 
not only ta have made hinr as much" 
plcafcd with the gilded bauble, 
as the baby for whofc pride it wai 
ibaped into Arch an oftcntatiou!? 
form, — but to have elated him with 
the hopes of no fmall applaufe frx)na 
compofing ballads, and inventing 
pantomimes for the feftival:— ^nay, 
he appears to have been fo much 
alarmed, left his own fame and his 
nephew's folly fhould not outlive the 
public curiofity, that he employed 
his genius in working up the whoW 
icene into a farce for the exhibition 
of a Londoi!^ theatre^ doring chefuc** 
ceedirtg winter^. 

£ 4 Great 

« Tho' General B— — mfgfit ^a^e been 
j^rinctpal manager and maflfer of the cerc- 
'• "» monies 
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Great talents cannot be extrafted 
from weak nfiinds*, — butfome affifl:- 
ance may be given to imbecility itfelfr 
To improve the human faculties and 
character, requires no fmall fkill and 

atten- 

momes at this gay folemnity,— >it is doing 
biin injufticc to fuppofe that he was the firft 
promoter of it.— If I am not very much raif*. 
informed) he really was not, and the hiilory of 
this notorious example of modern diffipatioa 
is as follows :— — It is, I believe, univerfaHyc 
known among the polite circles^ that the pre* 
fent I ad) D- ■■■ , then Lady E— H— — ^— t 
had giYcn an abfolute refufal to propofals of 
marriage from her prefent Lord, on the 
hopes of winning the heart of his Grace of 
I>— «— — ; but no fooner were they baffled 
by attentions to the houfe of S — — , tham 
(he brought about a renewal of thofe addrefles 
ihe had rejedted, and yielded to them.-— 
However, tocompenfaie, in fome degree, for 
the difappointment of not being a Duchefs, 
^ was refolved to fignalife her nuptials with 
k kcnc of pleafort and entertainment ycot 
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attention ; and in exalting weakneA 

into ftrength, the labour is greatlf 

•augmented:— —but facilis defcenfus 

Averni -, — to promote and confirm a 

dif. 

unknown in thefe Kingdoms; and to have ie 
coodu^d with that elegance, a» well a» 
attendled with that expence^ which (hoald 
leave at a difiance the fober operations of the 
Houfe of Devcnjbire, and place her wtthoQt 
a rival at the head of the Ton. — Her lover, 
tager to flatter fnch a laudable ambition, 
with the afliftance of his friends, contrived 
the F^te Champetre^ which, fome few yeais 
ago, not only awakened but embarralTed the 
curiofity of the whole Nation. — The Duchefs 
of H-— — — - was much blamed for not ex* 
erting her authority to prevent fuch an enor« 
-mous ezpence; but her Grace found an 
excuie in that maternal vanity which, as it k 
generally fuppofed to be mingled with affec- 
tion, foftens the language of cenfure. — A 
flittle female oftentation aKo checked the 
General's prudence on the oceafion— iV vMf 
that of bis mufi ; for the darling pleafure of 
figuring as a man of tafte and literary cha* 
laQcr iuperfeded every other confideratioo* 
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idifpondon to luxury, diflipacion^ and 
ruin^ requires little more than a brutal 
inftinft, a fubmiffive temper, a co 
quettilh Wife, and a falfc Friend. 



*% 
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IT is related of that great, wife, 
and profperous Princefs, Queen 
Elizabeth, that, on fome particular 
occafion, when a Biffiop refufed obe- 
dience to the royal command, (he 
-declared, if his obftinacjr fhould 
'continue another day, Ihe would 

moft affurcdly unfrock him. 

« 

How far the power of the crown 
may exert itfelf in degrading an 
epifcopal charader, I cannot tell -, 

and 
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and I am equally ignorant what ob- 
flacles th/s Ecclefiaftical or Canon 
Laws would throw in the way of an 
attempt to pluck a mitre from th^ 
head of a prelate that difgraced it: 
n— but the condition of good beha- 
viour, the quam diu fe hne gejferii^ 
ieems ta be as necefiary to reftrain 
the Ecclefiaftical as the Civil Officer; 
and when a prelate adts in fuch a 
manner as to acquire the odiuni 
of his Diocefe, and is io inat- 
tentive to his private charafter 
as to fin againft the primary cha- 
rities of life, I think there ought to 
be an acknowledged, indubitable, 
and ready power in the head of the 
church to ftrip him of his dignity *. 

* I am not fuffidcntly informed to give 
.apj fatisfadUoD oa a fubje^ wbkh I believe 

it 
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<t ^»c ^ ibiKdr over dae hiH 

' ot ttuMKoni 31 pitT aid cooi* 
.?*«Sfiwi^ — ITte j£niuii: maj be 

coofi* 
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f 

^nfidered as very paradoxical, wheti 
the chara£teriftic of the prefent age 
is univerfally allowed to be charity. 
—Let us refled a little upon the 
matter. 

That very large fums of money 
are expended in charitable contri- 
butions, cannot be denied ; and the^ 
number of ftately buildings ereAed 
fox the relief of all the various ca» 
lamities to which our miferable 
nature is fubje£t, aftonifh the be- 
holden-^Nevcrthelefs, without with- 
k)g to leflen the good done by fuch 
inftitutions, I am obliged to ob* 
fcrve, that the intereft which real 
compaflion has in the bufinefs, com- 
paratively fpeaking, is very fmall. 
One filent tear^ Ihed over the un- 

for- 
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fortunate, far exceeds, in goodneft 
tad tendernefs of fentiment, all thofe 
ofteotatious a6i:s of public charity 
which look fpr a recompence on- 
the gilded tablet where they arc Co 
be recorded. 

There cannot be a ftronger proof 
that Benevolence is not confidered 
9$ the real fource of public con-* 
tributions^ than the manner .^herein 
they are coUeded, by addoefiing the 
paflions rather than the fentimentr 
of mankind, in order to promoted 
them. For this purpofc, the fplcn** 
did feaft and the long-drawn pro- 
cefllon are instituted : with the fame 
view, the Battering catalogues of 
benefadlors pofTefs whole columns 
cf the daily Gazettes, and are trans-. 

fcrrcd 
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fcrrcd from thence to appear, iri 
golden charafters, on the walls of 
the rcfpeftive Inftitutions to which 
they have contributed-, — and ta 
thefc circumftanccs their fuccefs is 
chiefly indebted, which, I believe,: 
-would fall very (hort, if no otheri 
means were ufcd but the gentle en-; 
treaty of private application- 

The charader of the Englilh nai 
tion, befides the more hardy vir-* 
tues, is that of generofity^ benevo-^ 
lencc, and goodnefs of heart : but, 
if the corruption of the sige is fo 
great as to deftroy, or even dimi«^ 
ni(h, thefc primitive qualities ; if ther 
man of real compaffion, who goe» 
in fearch of mifery and diftrcfs with 
no other view but to diftribute re- 
lief 
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Kef and happinefs, is io rarely to 
be found ; fome other mode of. 
coming at the purfes of the rich and 
great mufl: be purfued *, — and it is 
well, if true pity cannot draw them 
forth, that any other paflion may 
be made to anfwer the beneficial 
purpofe. After all, the good done 
is equally the fame ; but the benc-^ 
faftor lofes the luftre of his benevo- 
lence^ when the feelings of the heart 
do not accompany the bounty of 
the hand. 

I am well aware, that a fuperfi- 
cial obferver of what pafles in the 
world, would confider any one^ who 
fiiould deny to the charities of the 
age their apparent merit, as the 
mofl: uncharitable Being in it ; and 

would 



^. 
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teould lift up an angry voice againft 
the writer of thefc obfervations : 
but a little ferious refledion upon 
the matter might, perhaps, lower 
his tone, and a little attention to 
the manner in which public cha- 
rities are collefted, &c. would foon 
convince him that Oftentation is a 
principal promoter of them ; and 
;hat, as I have before obferved, one 
filent tear, fhed over the unfortu- 
nate, is worth them all. 

This Age is fupcreminently ftiled 
a Charitable Age •, but the gene- 
rality of mankind, when they fpeak 
of Charity, mean nothing more than 
the beftowing alms ; forgetting what 
the Apoftle declares upon the fub- 
jefl:, that a man may give all he 
Vol. IV. F has 
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rould lift up an angry voice againft 
he writer of thcfc obfervations : 
>ut a little ferious refledion upon 
he matter might, perhaps, lower 
lis tone, and a little attention to 
he manner in which public cha- 
ities are coUefted, &c. would foon 
lonvince him that Oftentation is a 
•rincipal promoter of them ; and 
hat, as I have before obferved, one 
lent tear, fhed over the unfortu- 
ate, is worth them all. 

This Age is fupereminently (tiled 
Charitable Age •, but the gene- 
lity of mankind, when they fpeak 
^Charity, mean nothing more than 
cbeftowing alms; forgetting what 
• Apoftle declares upon the fub. 
K that a man may give all he 
^OL. lY. P *^^ 
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has to the poor, without being poP 
feScd of real benevolence. — Other 
and many very different circum- 
ftahces muft be examined in order 
to determine whether this Age does 
in fuch an high degree defervc 
the name of Charitable. 

For this purpofe, we muft con- 
fidcr whether there is more virtue, 
and a greater exercife of the friendly 
affeftions at this day, than in any 
former period ; and, confequently, 
a Icffer difplay of envious and ma- 
levolent paflions. This is a matter 
which depends not upon me to de- 
cide-, but, according to my own 
fentiments and obfervation, the bit- 
tcrnefs of competition never pre- 
vailed 
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,vailed more univerfally than at this 
tnomcnr when I am lamenting it. 

The fubjeft of almoft all private 
converfations fprings from the de- 
fers, infirmities, and misfortunes, 
of others; and if any one fhould 
be hardy enough to give the fcandal 
of domeftic focieties, or indeed any 
fcandal at all, the aid of the prefs, 
and offer it to the world at large» 
with what eagernefs is it bought, 
read, and repeated, while theeulo- 
gium of praife extends very feldom 
beyond thofe whom it defigns to 
honour 1 

Without entering, however, into 
a general difcuflion, fo pregnant 
with unpleafing rcfle£tions on our 

F 2 unhappy 
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unhappy fpecies ; I (hall confider; 
for a moment, the rigid feverity 
which is unworthily excrcifed to- 
wards thofc young women, whom 
irredftable temptation, impending 
danger, menacing misfortune, the 
wiles of the ftronger fex, and the 
artifices of their own, have forced 
or decoyed from the paths of vir- 
tue. In fuch a melancholy fituation 
the men conGder them as the eafy 
claim of their lufts, — the women 
. look upon them with a ftern con- 
tempt, while their friends do not 
regard them as objeds of compaf- 
fion : nay, how often does it hap- 
pen, that parents themfelves, who 
ihould call the ftray (heep to the 
fold, win it back to virtue by kind- 
nefS) and throw a proieding veil 

over 
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over its fhame, fo far forget the 
moft powerful feelings of nature, 
as to bar the door againft it ! —In- 
deed, fo hard-hearted are mankind 
againft fallen vv.oman, that many of 
thofe who bountifully contribute to 
fupport the Inftitution for repentanc 
proftitutes, counteraft its real and 
moft charitable defigns, by refufing 
to admit the renovated objeds of 
it to their fervice and employment 
on their return to virtue. 

That fuch a conduft does not 
proceed from the nice alarms of 
virtue, or an intrinfic abhorrence of 
vice, is too evident, from the lives 
and charaders of many among thofe 
who are courted by, and take the 
kad in, the fafliionable world. 

.F3 With 
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matrimonial infidelities. Is vifitcd 
and received by the moft virtuous 
of her own fex without even the 
forms of reluftance ; while an unfor- 
tunate, deluded female, who is re- 
llored to honour by the man who 
marries her, and whofe fubfequenc 
conduft juftifies his choice, will be 
regarded with coldnefs by her own 
fex, and feldom live long enough to 
furvive the look of contempt, and 
the circulating whifper of their ma- 
levolence, whofe whole merit may, 
perhaps, confift in having been able 
to conceal a crime which fhe had 
too much virtue to difown.— — 
This is the very general conduft of 
a charitable age ; a condudt in direct 
oppofition to the commands of the 
Divine Teacher, and final Re- 

F 4 warder 
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rcc^ :ajxr th^^ tie rrc\:k tpbit of 
fcr^tvcac:s is ^ fcimcc cagrciied to- 
wards 
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wards female frailty, which, from ^ 
a thoufand concurring and power- 
ful reafons, fhould hold the firft 
Tank an^ong the numerous objedls 
of it. 

Thefe reflexions were fuggefted 
by the fituation of the noble Lord 
whofe name is now before me. 
His Lordfhip thought proper to raife j 
to his own rank, a perfon who did 
not poflefs either the advantages of 
birth, fortune, or purity of rcputa- 
'tion. — But be that as it may. Lord 

C feems to have known 

and refledted upon what he did: 
he was not feduced into his marri- 
age by any arts or fyftem of in- 
trigue—He married the objed he 
loved i and this appears in the 

ftrongeft 
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ftrongcft light, by the declaration 
he made to his friends and guar- 
dians, who propofed to avail them- 
fclvcs of his minority to invalidate 
the marriage. — " You may, faid he 
to them, take what fteps you think 
proper, — but I am the beft judge 
of what is to procure my own hap* 
pinefs ; and if the marriage with 
my prcfent wife (hould be made 
null to-day, I will repeat my nup- 
tials with her to-morrow." 

Whatever may be the opinion of 
the world concerning the condudfc 
of this nobleman, it has been fully 
juftified in the domeftic happinefs 
he has experienced, and the com- 
fort in which he lives. Lady 

C— has brought him feveral 

fine 
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£ne children, to whom fhe is an 
excellent mother. This being the 
cafe, from whence can it arife, but 
from an envious, uncharitable fpirity 
that the families of diftindlion and 
fa(hion in the county, where (he 
lives in fplendor and hofpitality, re- 
frain from aflbciating with her^ 
and that her table is fcldom fre- 
quented but by tjjiofe who are al- 
lured by I he plenty and elegance 
of it. 

Perhaps this nobleman is con- 
tent with a domcftic life, and the 
pleafures of his magnificent retire- 
ment, nor looks beyond them for 
his comforts and fatisfadions ; or he^ 
furely, might contrive to gain the 

fame popularity, enfure the fame ex- 
ternal 
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tcrnal refpecl,and command the fame 
rank of fociety for his wife, as the 
prefent Lady F-^ — acquired, who 
has certainly pofleffcd a very power- 
ful influence in the career of high 
life, though fprung from an origin 
of the lowed kind, taken from a 
Profeflion of the greateft Infamy, 
and without the fhadow of thofe 
good qualities which adorn the de- 

ferted Lady C *• 

E 

* The power Lady F— .— aflumed in the 
^on 18 not yet forgotten: — it was confi- 
dered as a privilege to be admitted to her 
balls and alTemblies ; and, to enfure a con- 
tinuance of them, a mod implicit obedience 
to this high and arbitrary Lady was eflen- 
tially requifite. — If (he had commanded the 
gouty to dance, or the blind to play at cards, 
they muft have obeyed. — Nay, (he carried 
matters to fuch a length, as to txpe£l that 

xvery 
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E— of R • 

NO greater rcfped: can be (hewn 
to the memory of our pa» 
rents, than in becoming the friends 
of thofe whom they favoured with 
their friendfhip: it is, as it were, 
continuing their life, when you con- 
tinue their defigns, and purfue the 

fame 



every body flioulcl vifither, without infifting 
on her returning the compliment ; and 
the great world acquiefced in fuch an im* 
pertinence from her, notwithdanding her 
origin, &c. was perfeftly well known, which 
the Ducheffes of Norfolk and Northumberland 
«vould have follicited in vain. But this bu^ 
finefs has been over for fome years ; and, at 
prefent, (he feems to have no other amufc- 
xnent but the Patroling the ftreets of Lon- 
don in her coach, after it is dark ; whicji 
fingular exercifc, I am told, is fometiraeg 
ffoIoDged till after midnight. 
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fame conduft they would have done, 
if their lives had been prolonged* 
This is a kind of duty which we owe 
not only to thofe who gave us birth, 
but to ourfelves, and the charadter 
they have left us to fupport* 

It muft be a mortifying circum- 
ilance to a man of the leaft fenfibi- 
lity to find, on his fucceffion to the 
eftate and honours of his father, that 
an immediate chafm fhould take 
place in the circumftances of focicty, 
friendfhip, and refpedt. Neverthc-^ 
thelefs, this muft neccffarily be the 
cafe, if the Heir of a worthy man 
ideviates at once froin the manner 

of life and plan of aflion which 

* 

was purfued by his predeceffor ; 
Although the change fhould not 

be 
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be marked with any glaring impro- 
priety. 

To conBrm and continue popu« 
larity already acquired by the vir- 
tues of thofe who have gone before 
us, we muft, for fome time, conti- 
nue that mode of proceeding which 
originally obtained it ; and any 
changes that a difference of age, 
tafte, and even the falhion of the 
times might require, fhould be 
made infenfibly, as it were, and by 
degrees ; and not till we have won 
a confidence in their breads, whofe 
good opinion is to make us refpeda- 
blc in the eyes of the world, and in 
our own. 

When 
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When a parent is taken away,— « 
it is the duty of a fon to fliew fuch 
relped: to his memory as to adopt 
his precife fituation ; and not, while 
the fable habit is on his back, to let 
the external appearances of things 
denote that the houfe has loft its 
owner, or the fervants their mafter. 
He fhould meet fricndfhip with the 
fame welcome, make poverty fmile 
with the fame bounty, afford the 
fame employment to the induftrious, 
and give the fame proteAion to 
merit, as they all received from him 
who is gone to his grave.— This ! 
is the way to continue the ho- 
nours of a family, and to extend the 
line of hereditary virtue. 

But 
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But this is not an age for fuch 
conliderations, and it is no common 
pifture in the Gallery of the times— 
where the young heir turns his back 
upon every friend of his family, ba- 
nifhes hofpitality from its antient 
feat, and turns that fidelity out of 
doors which had grown grey in 
guarding them. 

I have every reafon to refpeft this 
Nobleman:— he has been an aftive 
and faithful fervant, and deferves 
my grateful regard; — but nothing 
binds me fo much to him as the cir- 
cumftance of his having been the 
fervant and friend of my father. — . 
This was a very powerful motive in 
my breaft to meet him half way in 
his offers of fervice, and greatly en- 
VoL. IV. G crcafed 
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creafed the pleafure of doing him 

good, and placing him in a fiaiatios 

that was pleafant and made him 

happy. — He has been employed in 

Pods of Honour and Importance, 

and given great fatisfadion in them 

to me, and to his Country. — While 

be wiihes to continue in OiEces of 

State, his wifhes (hall be gratified ^ 

and when infirmity or fatigue may 

beckon him from the buflle of a 

Court, every comfort that depends 

upon me (hall accompany his re^ 

treat *. 

E 

• The E — of R— — was t great favourite 
of his prefenc M— — •— *s father, and mar* 

ried a greater fantouritij a^ifs Y ; who 

was, at that time, I believe, a very trouhle/ome 
Maid of H$HBur to the Princefs of W— — . 
Her R - . ■ H— — was very fenfible of the 
obligation fbc was under to Lord R— — » 
iod aortr forgot it| 
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TH E genefil bent oF a man*s 
chafaiaicr in private life is 
'" too bad criterion by which a right 
judgment may be formed of his 
talents for the duties of an higher, 
inore difficult, and more important 
' nature. 

If a perfon of large property re- 
' gulates it in fuch a manner a3 to 
' produce riches to himfelf, comfort 
to his people, and improvements for 
' fbciety; — if he populates an unin- 
habited country, gives cultivation to 
the barren heath, builds towns for. 
* matiufadJrures, and cftablifties them 
in profperity,— fhiat man has afforded 
tholb proofs of his abilities and 

G 2 wif- 
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wifdom which will more than juftify 
the calling him from the fuperin- 
tendence of his own private poflcf- 
fions to aflift in the labours of Go- 
vernment^ and the conduft of the 
State. 

This Nobleman's eftate in Ireland 
is, as I am very pofitively informed, a 
moft pleafing pidture of profperity, 
which is more indebted for its fplcn- 
dor to the owner's wifdom than the 
induftry of its inhabitants.— A nation, 
alfo, (hould thrive under the care 
of fuch a Minifterr—indeed, to do 
him juftice, his talents, as a Miniller, 
have not been exceeded by thofc 
which he has fo eminently exerted 
ds a private citizen *. 

• Lord H~ — — has poffcffcd the repii- 

ucioa 
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E- of R— : 

IT is a matter of fuch univerfal 
agreement, that fudden eleva- 
tions to profperity are more difficulc 
to bear than the depreflions of ad- 
Verfity,~that to oppofc the idea 
would be to combat the experience 
of all mankind: — nay, it would be 

G 3 going 

tatioD of great talents which his condu^ as 
a Minifier by no means juftifies.— In the 
management of his eft ate in the North of 
Ireland^ he has adted upon a very bold, fpi- 
rited, and fenfible plan of improvement, 
which has not only enriched himfelf, but 
given that country a noble proof of the ad- 
vantages which would arife, not only to indi- 
viduals, but the fociety at large, from a due 
attention to the important article of cultiva- 
tion. — But, after all, — he is better Ikilled, I 
Jbelieve, in managing aii Eftatei than diretSting 
a Kingdom, 
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going ftill further; — it would be na 
lefs than pretendirig to a knowJedge 
of man fuperior to Hiai who made 
him. 

TheSacredWritiDgs, in almoft every 
page, warn mankind againfl: the io« 
folence of profpericy, and afford thc^ 
mod ftrlking pi&urcs of men, who^ 
having been raifed from nothing to 
greatnefs, became infcnfible to every 
paft office of friendfliip, and finned 
againft that zeal or favour to which 
they owed their elevation*,— —Ofl^ 
the other hand, adverfity is defcribed 
in the Holy Volume as the falutary 

chafn 

* A French Author, of no fmall reputa-^ 
tion, has made the following remark: -*-^ 
** Si nous voulons conferver nos am/Sy nous Jcw^m 
taut les jours frier Diiu de ne pas per me tiro ^uik 
devienntnt ricbes^^ 
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chaftifcment of an affe<ftionate parent 
who wifhcs to reclaim his child, and 
to call back the Prodigal to thd 
Home of his Father, 

Profperity, frequently, inflates 
the mind, as particular difeafes en- 
large the circumference of the body, 
a change which proceeds from fomc 
powerful relaxation, which is a fymp- 
tom of danger and *decay.— Mental 
imbecillity caufes the one, and fome 
kind of corporal weaknefs occafions 
the other. — But fo are we made, 
that to bear a fudden elevation with 
temperance, requires an almoft gi- 
gantic refolution; and he muft poflefs 
an Eagle's eye, who can look at the 
fudden fplendor of profperity with- 
out bldnching. 

G 4 To 
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To outftrip, at once, every cocn- 
petitor;--to foar above the malice 
of thofe who hated us, and be 
Ihielded from the attacks of thofe 
who perfecuted us; — to be at once 
raifed to the means of crufliing thofe 
who had done us evil, and of re- 
warding thofe who had done us 
good;— to be removed from the 
necefficy of looking humble before 
the proud, and to be enabled to re- 
turn the fupercilious glance of that 
Pride which had difdained us; — in 
fliort, to find every wilh of humble 
and anxious life at once realized into 
gratification,- -thefe, furely, are cir- 
cumftances fo flattering to the weak- 
ncfs of human nature, that it is 
almoft impoffible not to become 
giddy on a fudden elevation to thenu 
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On the contrary, Adverfity, how- 
ever great its firft'ftiock may be, foon 
yields to time, and, on the recovery 
from it, we begin to fee every- thing 
in its true light; the falfe glare is ac 
once diffipated,--the true are, imme- 
diately, diftinguifhed from the falfe 
friends; — we are no longer dupes to 
the fallacy of our own heart, and the 
film is foon removed which pre- 
vented us from feeing and knowing 
ourfclves. — Reflection, vigilance, and 
forefight,now fucceed to inattention^ 
negligence, and careleffhefs. — Wc 
reft upon nothing that will not fup* 
port US; and, finding that the beft 
of this world's dependences are but 
weak and uncertain, we Ihall na- 
turally look for permanent fupport 
in the hopes of a better. 

To 
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To this point adverfity is made to 
condud us, and they who patiently 
attend to its guidance, will foon be 
perfuaded thar it is only a bleSing iit 
difguife; that it is the gentle correftion 
of a fond father, who wiflied to work 
their good ;— and, looking back with 
gratitude, mingled with difdain, to 
the heights from whence they fcU^ 
will exclaim with the exiled Statcf* 
man of Greece^ that they Jbould have 
been ruined^ — // tbej had not been 
undone. 

\ have fomc doubts whether the 
northern Lord, the circumftances of 
whofe life hinted thefe refledtions to 
me, bears his Profperity with mode- 
ration. — If fuch a curiofity could be 
gratified, I ikould very much like to 

have 
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liave a peep into the heart of a m^fti 
whofe elevation in life has beenylike 

"Lord R *s, beyond the idleft* 

wilbes of his youthful hours. — When 
he was a Clerk in a Merchant's Ac- 
compting-houfe, he little thought 
that every oppofing circumftance 
between bim and a Peerage would fo 
foon yield to make a Lord of himj 
and when he became a Lord, what- 
ever ideas of profit and lofs he might 
have gained during Bis acquaintance 
with commerce, he did not expeft^ 
probably, that a lively, rich, young 
EngliQi Heirefs would be fo eafily 
won by him *. 

He 

* Mifs W — r^, afterwards Lady R '^ 

OD being told by her brother, in the cmirfc 
of converfation, that, if he (hould die without 

children, (he would be ?i great fortune^ — •* For 

Godr» 
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He has ftill proceeded on the road 
of dignity; — a reprefentativc Peerage 
and a Green Ribbon have attended 
upon him, — and, I am difpofcd to 
think, other expeftations are bufy in 

his mind. — I never pafs by H d 

Houfe, where he now rcfides, without 
forming, in my own fancy, the ftatc 
of his feelings when the accompting- 
houfe fcenc obtrudes itfelf upon his 
memory; or when he finds himfelf, 
by chance, in the fame aflembly with 
fome of his former city aflbciates, 
whom his pride may have induced 

to 



God's fake, replied (he, marry, get heirs, and 
live and be happy; for your eftatc would only 
make me a meal for fome hungry Scotch Lord, 
who would give me a Title and difappoint- 

xnent for life." She was, certainly, a very 

quick-fighted woman, but did not live many 
years after her prophecy wascompleated. 
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to ncglcft, and whofe forms, fi- 
gures^ and. names he has ftudied to 
forget -f-. 



D— of B- 



THERE is no political evil 
againft: which a young man 
ihould guard himfcif with fuch a 
cautious attention as the being en-^ 
gaged in, or placed at the head of, ^ 

party; 

•f I am much furprifed that the Perfon who 
made thefe obfervations fhould be fo ignorant 
of the trapfaAions and particular circum- 
ilances of any noble Lord's family, &c. who 
frequents the Qowrt^^— modern domefiic hiftory 
being his favourite fludy;— but it furprifes 
me dill more when I find him dubious con* 
cerning this truth^-^Tbat a Scotchman never 
forgets his country^ or the tmantft rf his 
eountrymen^ 
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^rtyj— IS he becomes thereby^ with 
the fhadow of power and impor- 
Cance^ the tool of bafe deligns, an<l 
itn engine, in the hands of artful 
men, to fandtify their felfifli and 
.•wicked purpofes. — Being thus dif- 
graced in the outfet of life, he finds 
it a matter of no fmall difficulty to 
•obtain the confidence and good Opi- 
nion of mankind. The fituation, 

however, of taking the lead, as it 
appears to be, in a matter which is 
'.thought to be important, and a» 
Vrakens the public attention, muft be 
.very alluring to inexperienced youth; 
and, tho' I may be concerned when 
I fee any young man of high rank 
iind great expectations thus led away, 
I cannot exprefs any great degree of 
iurprife whenever it happens. 

Vanity 
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Vanity is a prevailing paflioh with 
all mankind, and, when rightly di- 
reded, is, perhaps, little inferior to 
any of the beft motives to human 
aftions;— In the cariy parr of life, 
when reafbn is fcarce mature^ and 
judgment by no means ripened, it ia 
ihe moft eafily inBamtd ;-^and, as 
Vice and Folly will employ arts and 
'ofFer allurements which Virtue and 
Wifdom difdain, the chance is ib 
much in favour of the worfcr infli*- 
<nce, that it is almofl: weaknefs to 
exprefs any degree of wonder at tht 
^ew examples we find where the na- 
tural vanity of youths enlifts on tht 
-better fide. 

This noble Duke flattered the 
^orJd with expeflations of much pa*- 

triot 
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triot Virtue, and an unremitted zeal 
againft the undue influence of Mini- 
ftcrs. — He fecms, indeed, to have 
pleciged himfelf to the public, to 
oppofe it, with continued attention^ 
in that part of the Kingdom whence 
he derives his Titles, and where his 
extenfive pofleflions give him no in- 
confiderable power: — but the menace 
of oppofition being followed by no 
long continuance of zeal or adivity, 
it is evident that he aded neither 
from his own fpirit nor fuggeftions, 
but was the tool of a weak party, 
who were foon loft in their own infig- 
nificance; — while the honour he ac- 
quired arofe from a temporary ap- 
plaufe which he has not juftified, 
and in a fulfome dedication, prefixed 
to a trifling pamphlet written by a 

dif. 
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'diflatisfied Lord of his owti caun« 
try*. 

* I am by no means furprifed at the (p^ 
verity which is couclied beneath tbefe ebfer- 
nations. — I believe it not only ajarmedp but 
enraged the Court, that a Scotch Noblemaa 
flsould dare to oppofe its inflaence.— The 
D — ofB was at the head pf t]ipfe pa- 
triotic Peers of Scotland^ who nobly, but ia 
'vain, oppofed the prefumption of an Engli(h 
Mintder in daring to dilate the reprefenta- 
tion of the Scottijb Peerage in the Parliament 

. of England. fbe oppofition was manly, 

fpirited, and, I believe, of a very ferious 
nature, in the opinion of an Adminiftration 
who had every reafon to exped a perfect ac- 
qisiefcence from that quarterof the Kingdom; 
mnd if it has not been continued w'uh the 
iame refblution, the relaxation of the meafure 
is not owing to the lukewarmnefs or indifpo- 
£tion of this independent Duke. The pam- 
fillet ^lul its dedication, which is rather 
weakly alluded to^ and contained obfervationt 
On the Peerage of Scotland ^ was written by 

Lord E k ; a Nobleman, who, accor- 

/diag to Sir John Dahymplii teftimony, is a 
creafure of knowkd^ and underftaadiog. 

Vouiy. H If 
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I£ that great man and khle Mini- 
fter, his father-in-law, Mr. C » 

T , had lived, he would have 

diredted the young man's attention to 
the bed objefts, and have condufted 
him in the career of celebrity and 
honour f. 



w 
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I Have often, and in thcfe pages, 
expreflcd my regret, and even 
abhorrence of the general motives 
which govern the diftribution of 
great ccclefiaftical preferments :— 

nay, 

+ We can, very frequently, point out a 
better road to others than we take ourfeWes t 
jmd Mr* C— * T— *«*• was very capable of it» 
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nay, I have frequently turned my 
thoughts to apply fome fort of re- 
medy to this difgraccful evil; — but 
every idea I have given upon the 
fubjed:, and every propofal I have 
made to check the manoeuvres of 
Government in matters of Religion, 
have been filenced and oppofed by 
the mortifying plea of State-Ne- 
ceflity,— which makes cvery-thing, 
even concerns of a fpiritual nature, 
fubfervientto the bufinefs of eafing 
the weight, and facilitating £hc move- 
ments, of Government. 

If the wickedncfs of mankinid 
obliges virtuous Minifters to adopt 
meafures which they deteft and dif- 
courage, but vainly endeavour to de- 
feat, the evil muft not be imputed to 

H 2 them ; 
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them} tnd a good King cah onljr 
lament fuch a fatal degeneracy, and 
difplay his own upright conduft to 
oppofc its courfe.-^But in the worft 
of times. Religion fhould be treated 
ifich reverence by the Minifters of 
Kingdoms, and its holy offices be 
prefcrved from the defilement of 
being made fubfervient to tetnporal 
purpofes t* 

This 

i* Theie is so furer mark of an age bor* 
dering on the extremes of depravity, xhim 
when Religion and ict officea are not treatad 
with common decency ; — nor is there a more 
certain criterion of a Government being de- 
jpendent On ccrtr option, than when ecclefiafti- 
cal emoluments are made bribes to fupporc it* 
—To draw a comparifon between the paft 
Sind the prefent times, wofuWbe foreign to ray 
im mediate purpofe-; but this« I believe, will 
be univerfally acknowledged, that, tho* the 
vices of pad tiroes might "be the fame as 

the 
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This Right Reverend Divine might 
be a mod fit and proper perfon to be 
elevated to that high rank in the 
prelacy which he now holds ;— but 
whatever his piety, learning, and ex- 
emplary virtue may be, they had but 
a fmall intereft i n promoting him to 
bis prefent Digalty.~~I blufh to 
write it! — ? — but it was to the num- 
ber of preferments which he vacated^ 
that his Lordfhip is indebted for the 

B ofD %. 

E » 



the prefisfit, the coodn^ of thofe who lived 
in them was vt^ry differflnr,-<-a refpe^ for 
public order, private reputation, and good 
manners, were ftill necefTary: — alas! it feemt 
to be referved for this age, — ^ that Sbami 

fioM loft its Blttjh! 

:|: By his traofilation to D«— -~, the See of 
L— — and C — — — ., a canonry of Saint 
taid\ aad ibe Taluable living of R-— , in 

H 3 Um^ 
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AVERY great and fingular 
domeftic calamity opened to 
this Nobleman a fucceffion to the 
honours and fortune of his family ; 
— and to a man of the lead fenfi« 
bility, fuch an afFcding circumftance 

would 



Hcrrfordjbire^ funk into the gift of the MlnF- 
ller: — the firft of which he naturally kept 
open for Doflor N — , till he (hould be- 
come of canonical puberty ; and the lad, one 
of the mod pleating and eligible private pre- 
ferments in the Kingdom, and which the late 
incumbent quitted with extreme regret, tho' 
he had the See of Durham in exchange, hat 
been prefented to the Rct, Mr M— — ^, 
as a token of gratitude to that gentleman*ft 

brother, Sir W M— , who» 

about that time, had refcued his LordihFp 
from the rude and dangeroas hands ot an ca- 
raged populace. 
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Would have produced a determined 
yefolution to wipe off any (lain upoa 
his title, by a life of ftridl decorum, 
humility, and virtue* 

To attach folid refpeft and a 
certain ftability of reputation to a 
name, muft be the work of very 
confummate excellence; but, per- 
liaps, his deferts cannot be lefs, and 
the taflc will be more arduous, who 
wipes off Stigma and Infamy from 
the title he bears by the luftre of 
his own merit. He, furely, muft 
be the happieft and moft honourable 
of men, who can refleft, that the 
difgrace which has accompanied his 
name, from the enormity of an un- 
worthy anceftor, is loft in the con- 
templation of his own virtues. 

H4 But, 
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But, alas ! what are called tlie 
▼ours of Fortune are, . oftentitnesj^ 
no more than iiniling delufions ; and 
to attain honours is, as frequently^ 
little more than to become an ob^ 
jeft of thofe temptations which lead 
us to difgrace them. 

When Lord F was a pri- 
vate man, and pofleffed of a very 
moderate fortune, he was confidered 
as a pattern of domeftic comfort 
and happinefs. He had married a 
Lady of a condition very inferior to 
his own, with whofe charms and 
affeftion he was more than con- 
tented ; and to whom he made the 
return of a conftancy almoft pro- 
verbial among thofe who knew him* 
•^-But no fooner did he become 

polTcffcd 
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poflcflcd of his hereditary titles and 
poffcrfiions^ than bis difpolkions^ 
though he was by no means a young 
man, took a new turn.-- The calm- 
happinefs and limpte honour of 
private life were dcferced; conju- 
gal Bdelity was not only wounded, 
but grofsly violated by him :— in 
fltort, he funk at boce into the moft 
lafcivious life, and will moft pro- 
bably die a martyr to difeafes ac- 
quired by debauchery and inteni- 
perance * . 



• Thefc obferTations muft have been 
written during the life of the late Lord of thif 
title, and where prophetic of his end* It 
18 mofi certainly true, that, after he rofe to 
public honours, he funk into private vices ; 
and from a plain, decent charader, gre^ 
into a profeiTed debauchee.-^— A ridiculouft 
pretence to fecrecy in a celebrated Proprie- 
tor 
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E— of B • 

THE office of an Ambafladof 
is an excellent fchool to form 
the future Statefman. The oppor- 
tunities fuch a Minifter poffcffes of 
acquiring a knowledge of foreiga 
Courts ; the infight he may obtain 

into 

• 

tor of Hot Baths, relative to this worthy 
Pfecr, juft occurs to me. This fon of GaleH^ 
among many other inflances of cures per- 
/ormed by his medicated vapours, which hft 
related to a gentleman whofe curioiity led 
him to vifit this Bethefda^ named feveral ex- 
amples of great fuccefs in the laft llages of 
the venereal difeafe : among the reft, he 
particularly mentioned, that a noble Lord 
had received a perfect cure, after he had 
been confidered as incurable by the faculty. 
He was bound in honour, he faid, not to re- 
Teal his name ; but ftrongly hinted that one 
• of the family had fuflfered by ihje hand of a 
cemmoa Executioner. 
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into the conftitution and poUcyv of 
foreign nations -, the facility withk 
which he may examine the condudt 
and obferve the artifices of politics j 
the means he poffcffcs of diving into 
the intrigues of States, and the rea- 
dinefs with which he may inftru£ib 
himfelf in every branch of political 
erudition ; Ihould naturally form 
the Diplomatic Body into an ex« 
cellent and well-prepared Nurfery, 
from whence vvell-accomplifhed per- 
fons might be readily tranfplanted 
into every office pf the State. 
But fo it is, that few of them re- 
turn fufficiently qualified and iii- 
ftrufted to juftify their being pro- 
moted to any domeftic office of 
truft and importance •f' . 

f It does not feem to be the fort of die 
B— — GovernmeDt to fend proper men to 

reprefent 
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This Nobleman wa.s employed in 
ft very refpeftable and conBdencial 

ctnbafly 



teprefent it in foreign courts. The office 
of AmbaiTador is coofidered in our polttict 
as a place of profit, and therefore generally 
giTcn to thofc who can make the grcatcft 
tntereft to obtain h. — Hence it is that 
France^ who a^is upon ditferent and wifer 
principles, polfefTes fuch a decided fuperioiity 
over us in their diplomatic charaBert* if ^ 
comparifon were to be made betweien the 
men employed by the two nations in that 
and (imilar capacities, beginning witli the 
Confuls at Oftend^ and ending with the mot 
refpe^able courts in Rurwpe^ the pre-emi« 
nence in favour of France , Sir Jofeph Torki 
«xcepted^ would be evident to alJ, and fctpce 
convidtion upon the moil felf-iuterefted par- 
tiality. Indeed, the B— * — Government 
feems fb fenlible ef the incapacity of their 
foreign Minifters, that, when they return 
home, fome penfion, houfbold place, or titu- 
lary addition is given to them, ds a reward 
for their trouble, and they are beard of no 

snore.— It it true that Lord & is an 

ezceptioo; 
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hnbafiy to the Court of a. great 
pire, whofe riling, influence in tliQ 
Scale of Politics is making fuch 
rapid flrides as to actradt the atten* 
tive obiervation of every kingdom 
in the fame quarter of the globe.—- 
However, he has not aimed, lince 
his return, at any important poft in 
the Sute s nor, indeed, has he ever 

oeen 



exceptioBi but becaufe he hid been employed 
in the Scuthcru courts, be was appoiutol 
Secretary of State in the Northern depart* 
meat, where the knowledge and experience, 
whatever it might be, that he had g&iaed ia 
bis foreign capacity, would not be of the 
leaftuf^ to him as a domedic fervant of the 
Itate. Indeed, this happy arrangement WM 
made, as noil of our national bufifiefs is 
done, to ferve a turn.*->Ala8 I it is this bu- 
finefs of ferving turns, which will, in the 
•end, dedroy the rood glorious poUtical Fa- 
bric that human wifiiom has ever ooo* 
ftr«£Ud« 
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^Wn^r$«nt v^lh»: S«r« mk1»v or ocbeir, 
W ^«»^ vt\;» 4 sw^dt vi^ikac arauoa to the 
V^^^S^^ « c-cwix»K wfckh iM not 
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THE ways which lead to ce- 
lebrity and renown are as 
various as thofe who purfue them* 
Some are known for their excellence 
in virtue, and others for their pre* 
eminence in vice.r-Many are fig- 
nalized for their talents^ but more 
for their folly. — Wit feldom fails 
of acquiring reputation^ and dulf> 

nefs 

political advancement.-*— Nay, he carried hU 
difguft to that Nobleman fo far, as to refufe 
^ Green Ribbon that was offered to him^ 
becauie he thought the accepting of a 
Scotch? Order would create a fufpicioa that 
iie was devoted to his influence ;— an idea 
which cj^ated his utmoft abhorrence. A 
J^ibbon of another and more honourable co- 
lour, is, i believe, his prefent objedt 5 and 
mil, il doubt not, be his future reward. 
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nefs i$ known to have conferred 
immortality. — ViAory will confign 
her heroes to eternal remembrance^ 
and cowardice will embalm the 
dt(bonour of her votaries^-Fame 
ieems to be as caprkbus as For« 
tune i and will Sometimes order it, 
that men, whofe heavy charaAers 
have a natural tendency to fink into 
4>blivion, fhould owe the repetition (^ 
their names, in the mouths of man* 
kind, to the klndnefs of their wives. 

A good wife will do little more 
for her hufband than make him 
bappy; a pretty wife may give a 
man no fmall degree of reputation, 
^hile her beauty la(U ; but a co« 
<|uettiAi wife, if {he carries on her 
bufmejTs with fpirit, will ftcure his 

name 
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iiatne a place in the chronicle of 
the times. 

This man is of fuch a frame, dif- 
pofition, and charaftcr, that, if he 
had trufted to himfclf, he would 
never have been known beyond the 
circle of thofe whom the ncccflary 
affairs and concerns of life muft 
<:olled about him. As the poffeflbr 
of a large property, as a Peer of the 
Realm, &c. &c. &c* he has hardly 
cxifted in the knowledge of man- 
kind :— ^he is only known as the huf- 
band of Lady A— « — * . 

* As a Peer, he is certainly knowu to the 
prefent, and will be tranfmitced to future 
times, as his name is frequently recorded 
iimong thofe who have entered their bold 
and fpirired proteils againft the meafures of 
modern Adminiflra<ions. 

Vol. IV. I It 
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HOWETE2 te23B mf ideas 
3IUT be 1^ Biiai datf, and 
^woRT^ crirriTal I aar think ic ts 
W2 mi jg i iu ii rfiar r^ipoSfc, ten Jcrncfs^ 
aoii rr^iri, vkccli a paicot has an 
vcvfouocai ri^EC to cbim from a 
i ^ ia ttie diccqixrcd courfc of 

human 
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human affairs, there tnajr arife cir- 
cumftances which would be even 
thought to juftify the wifli that the he- 
reditary poflcffions of our family were 
under our own dire&ion, whatever 
may be the event which muft hap- 
pen to produce its gratification. 

An extravagant, capricious, and 
tyrannical parent, may deferve fuch 
wiflies to attend him. — A prudent 
anxiety to preferve a tottering ef- 
tate, a natural refentment againft 
flrange and unkind treatment from 
thoft whofe duty it is to afford kind- 
nefs and proteflion, and an honeft 
love of freedom, will force a defire 
from the bed minds, that the obfla- 
cles to their ' happinefs and ho- 

I 2 nour 
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nour were removed, whatever thejr 
might be. 



L— O 

IS among the number of thofe, 
who may be juftified in wifti- 
ing that the perfon who keeps him 
from the faireft part of his patri- 
mony, and in a comparative ftate of 
penury, had been forced by the 
hand of Fate to refign it to him 
for ever. The perfon that pof- 
feflcs it, lives in a foreign country, 
and diffipates its produce without 
honour or reputation; while the 
magnificent Seat of the Family, 
built by the pride of a Great Mi- 
nifter^ is falling into ruins; and 

even 
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evtn the fuperb CoUedlion of Paint- 
ings, which adorn its fplendid a-- 
parcments, is threatened to be dif- 
membered by the diftreffes of the 
prefent owner,— from whom fhe 
boafts of withholding the leaft aflift-^' 
ance from a fortune, in a great 
meafure, fuperfluous to herfelf, 
and which mud one day be his 
own— The crying claims of fuch 
a near relation, and the falling ho- 
nour of her family, have not the 
leaft efFeft upon this ftrange wo- 
man. Such an unnatural and ma- 
licious negleft will, furely, juftify 
this injured Nobleman in the wifh 
that Ihe was no more ; a wilh in 
which he will be accompanied by; 
that of his country * . 

f The internal fplendor of a nation arifes 

I 3 from 
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But fuch a lacicude of filial difgud, 
tbo', in fame rare and particular 

cafes, 

firom tbe tzfbe and magnificence, at well as 
the tnduttrj acd talents, of its inhabitants : 
it confifb not only of its own produdions, but 
ia thole which \t$ riches comoiand from the 
diftant parts of the globe.— -The amazing 
influx into tbefe kingdoms of erery thing 
curious in art, or rare in nature, has greatly 
lielped to give us a decided fuperiortty oTer 
the other carioas of the world. The wealth 
of this kingdom, direded by the generoiltyt 
fafte, and munificence of its people, have 
called the Genius, the Artift, and the Philo- 
fopS'-r, from countries the moft remote, to 
employ, encourage^ and reward them. — But 
if this tide ffiould turn, if the cabinets of 
our impoTeri(hed Men of Tafie Ihould no 
lone[er find a transfer in our own country, 
but to obey the calls of foreign purchaferl, 
it would he a fatal omen, among many others, 
of our decliiiiDg glory.— The celebrated 
and princely Cabinet of Houghton has al- 
ready (bared this fate, and is gone to adorn 
the Palaces of a rifing Empire. This is not 

only 
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cafes, it may be admitted, is not to 
be confidered without great abhor- 
rence. 

only a national lofs, but a national dif^race ; 
and it would have been well worthy the at- 
tention of Parliament, who, not many years 
ago, voted a large fum for the purchafe of 
Antiquities dug from the Bowels of ^/nif- 
riaj to have preferved the Paintings of 
Houghton from the dishonour of a Foreign 
Sale. — Nay, it furprifes nie much, that the 
', who has been continually employ- 
ing his Italian Minillers in the bufinefs of 

coUedHng materials to enrich the *8 

Palace, did not contrive, by fome means or 
other, to prevent the wound which has beea 
given to the fplendor of his country. 

The Dowager Lady O is in pofTef- 

fion of a Life-lntereft in a very large eftate 
111 Devonfhhre^ &c. &c. which the prefeitt 
Lord will inherit at her death; — but, while 
(he lives, her Ladyfhip feems determined that 
be (hall not derive the leaft advantage from 
it: — nay, (he carries her enmity fo far, as 
to give her diredtons from haly^ to have the 
influence of the eftate exerted again(( bis 

I 4 par- 
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rtncc. — Anrcng the vicioas refine- 
mdCG of die prefrnr age, there is 
coching which merits a more fincere 
€iet:!ftadoQ« thin the avowed impa- 
tience which lb many young men 
dilcover for the death of their pa- 
renrs, and by the abandoned mode 
of decijjiqg it in making open 
wagers determinable on the event; — 
a nacunl prelude to the very great 
indecency wh :ch fo commonly ac- 
companies the lofs of a beft, and, 
perhaps, only friend *• 

A young 

parliamentary wiibes ; and has adually oc- 
caioned an oppoOrion to Candidates propofed 
by him for a ctrrain Borough in the Weft of 
England, irhlch i^ co:nmanded by the landed 
property whereof fhe is a tenant for life . 

* There is no fpecies of betting more 
common among young men of falhion than 
ihat which is made upon the lives of perfbns 

from 
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A young man who, before a corti- 
ttierce with the world hasf infcnfibly 
corrupted his heart, can have been 
able, by any means, to extinguifh 
the firft fentiments and affedtions of 
nature, is well prepared to be as 
great a villain as temptation and op- 
portunity can make him. 

E— 



from whom they have expe£Utions, or may 
inherit reverfions, &c. — whether they are 
fathers, mothers, uncles, brothers, &c. or ih 
a more diftatit line of relation. — The manner 
of proceeding i^ to lay upon the life of one's 
own relation, by which means, in the lan- 
guage of the gaming-houfes, there is a cer- 
tainty of winning:— but if the father, &c. of 
the perfonj with whom I have made the 
wager, dies before mine, I win the bet; anrd 
if his (hould be the furvivor, it it true that I 
ihall lofe my bet, but then I come into the 
pofleffion of my edate.— Thefe are very 
(hameful calculations,— but. they are.alfo very 
commoa ones* 
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THO* duty to parents is a Virtue 
of the firft magnitude, and, 
in (hort, the fore-runner of every 
other; it may, noiwithftanding, be 
extended too far. — Goodnefs itfelf 
may be exceflive, and we are told by 
the wifeft of men, that it is by no 
means impoffible to be righfeous 
itv£r much. 

The care and anxiety which 
haunts a parent's breaft during the 
uncertain progrefs of a child's educa- 
tion, fhould be returned by a ready 
and fubmiflivc obedience through 
the courfe of it : but when the ten- 
der age of youth is paft, and the 

period 
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period of manhood is attained. Blind ' 
Submiflion is no longer to be an ex- 
pected duty;--Reafon and Reflec- 
tion arc then fuppofed to guide the 
oflPspring as well as his fire, and a 
more manly connexion takes place 
between them — afFeftionatc offices, 
a watchful attention, and a fincere 
refpeft on the part of the Son; fage 
counfels and ready affiftancc on 
the fide of the Parent : — the latter 
lofes the power of command, and the 
former is no longer bound to an 
implicit obedience. 

The Sacred Precept of Honour tby 
Father and' tby Mother^ as delivered 
by Divine Authority, was addreflcd 
to thofe who had attained a comple- 
tion of reafon and manhood, artd 

implied 
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implies no other fubmiffion to 
the will of a parent but fuch as is 
authorized by the mature refleftion 
of his offspring. Paternal power, and 
filial fubmiffion under this command, 
become, at a certain period, a bond 
of friendfhip, but of the firfl and no- 
bleft kindj enlivened and invigorated 
by the inflinftive love of what has 
fprung from us, and an high fenfe of 
obligation for that anxious and pre- 
ferving care which we owe to the 
^ Authors of our beings. — Thefe 
ftrong and primitive obligations of 
nature, therefore, are defigned to 
mellow, as it were, into a kind but 
corrected Affedtion on one fide, and 
Honour, Refped, and Gratitude, on 
the other.— This is the jufl, regular, 
and natural connexion between pa- 
rents 
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tents and children, when the latter 
are advanced to that time of lift 
which gives maturity to judgmenti 
and they, in their turn, may cxpeft 
the parental title. 

An imbecilHty of mind, or feme 
particular circumftance of depen- 
dence, can alone bring a man to prac- 
tife a childifli obedience to any one; 
and it (hews a proud, tyrannical, or 
infidious charafter in a parent, who 
wifties, by the mode of education he 
purfues, or the menace of difinheri- 
tance, to keep his children or rela- 
tions in a ftate of difgraceful fubmif- 
fion, — The power of intereft may bb 
fo ftrong as to chain down even the 
noble fpirit to the painful talk of 
pwning an authority it dcfpifes j— -biit 

no 
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no fooner is the bondage unloofcd^ 
than he rifes at once into that liberal^ 
generous, and animated manner of 
thinking and adiing, which difplays' 
his real character to the world. 

But to enfurc a length of unde- 
viating fubmiQion, and to impregnate 
the mind with fleady difpoficions to 
obediencei the artful parent, whofe 
interefted views might receive a 
fhock in the early emancipation of 
her child, takes the furer way of 
private education, — wherein the in- 
ftruftcd tutor makes filial obedience 
the firft of Virtues, the theme of 
every hour, the point to which every 
precept tends, the fource of every re- 
ward, and the guide to every Honour. 
—Such an education, aiSftcd by pa- 
rental 
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rental arts, will continue the child- 
hood of the home-fed boy to an 
advanced period of life- 

I would, mod willingly, forgive 

Lady P *s management of her 

fon, if Ihe did but exercife her au- 
thority in making him adt like a 
man. — Her afluming a power over 
his purfe, to fupply her loiTcs at play^ 
might be forgiven, if, in other re- 
fpefls, (he diredted his attention to 
objeiSs, in fomc degree, worthy the 

rank he holds in the world. It is 

a great misfortune to fome men to 
have loft a father at an early period, 
when, tho* they may, fometimes, be 
conlidered as plagues,-'»ih general 
they arc real bleflings *• 

• tady P*^f— is faid to be very much 

iof»cu«t«d 
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THERE is no individual who 
fufFers more difappointments 
than are experienced by the world ac 

large: 

infatuated with play, and that (he has been 
reduced to the greatcft difficulties in order to 
pay debts contracted in that miferablebufinefs. 
That her fon (hould afford his aifitlance on 
thefe occafions is very natural; and that he is 
ready to do it, I have not the leaft doubt^ and 
■from the reafons already hinted.-— Neverthe- 
Jefs, I am firmly of opinion, that the youdg 
Peer has received more advantages from the 
care of his mother, however defigning it is 
jeprefented to have been, than he would have 
experienced from his father, who was an unpo- 
pular, whimfical, weak, and wicked character. 
•The pifture Lord M— ■^- drew of the* late 
JL,&rd P »-iivthc Houfe of Lords, in an ap- 
peal brought by him to their Jurifdi6tion, and 
which forced him to retire covered with con- 
fufion, muil be in the remembrance of many, 
and forms a part of the traditionary hi&ory 
lof bad «en. 
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large: public judgments are as often 
without foundation as private ones; 
and mankind, in their corporate ftate^ 
fecm to be governed by the fame ca- 
prices, deceived by the fame appear- 
ances, and liable to the fame errors, 
^s the fimpleft poor creature that 
helps to compofe it. 

A very great and lingular attention 
was paid to the education of this 
Nobleman by his late father, who, 
fearful of the corruptions which dif- 
grace our great feminaries of learn- 
ing, configned him to the care of the 
firft hiftorian of this age, to com- 
plete his moral as well as political 
charafter. — From Scotland he re- 
turned fo well informed, and with 
fuch an amiable manlinefs about him, 
^ Vou IV. K that 
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that the moft flattering prognoftica- 
tions were made of his future emi- 
nence.'»— He foon afterwards entered 
upon his travels, which did not, in 
any great degree, either improve or 
corrupt him ; and he has fince re- 
mained a quiet, inoffenfive, domeftic 
charafter, little known but by per* 
fons of Tafte and Virtu. 

This Lord, without the predomi- 
nant Vices of the age, and with a 
great eftate, is reprefented to be in 
the fame danger of difarrangement as 
thofe who are led away by them.— — 
Virtu and Tafte, alone, will find a 
way fometimes to get, very quickly, 
to the far end of a large forcune. 
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I Never fail to exprefs my fatisfac- 
tion, when I obfcrvc any member 
of the Nobility, whofe rank and for- 
tune would enable him to indulge in 
eafe and indolence, impelled by a 
vigorous and aftive difpolition, and 
fcem to be defirous of giving his 
\name fome degree of reputation in 

the opinion of mankind. When 

fuch a difpofition is the refult of 
prudence and reflcflion, there are 
the faireft hopes of its producing 
fervice and utility to fociety:— but 
even when it takes a whimfical or 
grotefque turn, expeftation may ftill 
look forwards to good ; as time and 
€Xjperiencc will foon give the adive 

K 2 fpirit 
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fpirit its proper tone, and direft it to 
proper objcfts. 

It fliould be confidered as an in- 
difpenfable duty in tbofe who have 
the care of rich and noble youth, 
to inftil into their tender minds 
thefe truths:— that they arc born 
for fomething more and better than 
to build houl'cs, plant gardens, buy 
pidures, loll in chariots, attend pub* 
lie amufements, and give a thought- 
lefs vote in the Senate -, — that their 
wealth and independence do not 
exempt them from any of thofe ge- 
neral duties which all men owe to 
their country j^-that there is fome- 
thing alfo due to the more confined 
circle of fociety, and much, very 

much 
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tnuch^ to their families and to them^ 
felv.es. 

It is not fufficicnt that a Peer of 
the realm flbould leave his eftate un- 
impaired to his Pofterity-, that he 
Ihould be unftained by the vices of 
the age, or blufli to commit a fla- 
grant adl of injufticc.— Thefe arc 
negative duties, which a man of 
common prudence and good-nature 
may perform, as it were, mechani- 
cally, and almoll without the exer- 
tion of an intelledtuarfaculty. — Such 
a life of uniform, innocent tranquil- 
lity, does not include in it the cha- 
rafter of the Patriot, the Senator, 
the Parent, or the Friend.-— Such a 
life, indeed, is very fuperior to that 

K3 of 
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of vice, but is very inferior alfo ta 
that of virtue. 

That lukewarm medium of aft- 
ing and thinking, which neither 
finks into the one, nor foars to the 
other> though it does no aftual 
harm, produces little real good ; and 
the man who purfues it pafles 
through life without approbation,, 
and finks into the grave unlament- 

ed and unknown. Negative vir- 

.tue is a kind of negative vice ^ and 
this intermediate charafter, though 
it will never be haunted by the cen«- 
fure which attends the bad, will 
alfo never be charmed with that 
applaufc that cheers the good. 

The 
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The greater part of mankind 
gain the bread they eat by the hf 
bour of their hands, and the fweat 
of their brows ; nor is the number 
fmall of thofe,.who5 by a continual 
exertion of their intellcftual talents, 
obtain the food that nouriOies, and 
the raiment that cloaths them:— 
nor are they who are born to wealth 
and independence, fent into the world 
for no other purpofe but to eat, 
drink, fleep, and continue their 
fpecies ;— like the Courtiers of Antl- 
nous, fruges confumere nati \ — but to 
take an aftivc part in that fociety to 
which they belong, and to perform 
the obligations attached to their fta- 
tion, not from the defire of gain, 
but from a fenfe of duty. 

K 4 It 
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It is the firft and moft honour* 
able privilege of fupcrior life, to? 
engage in the concerns of it, free 
from the narrow and corrupting 
fuggeftions of intercft. To aft from 
the liberal impulfe of the mind, 
inftead of the rigorous diftates of 
neceffity 5 to poflefs a leifure for 
thought, a freedom of defign, and 
a fcope of aftion, unftiacklcd by 
want, uncmbittered by doubt, or 
unawed by power, are privileges of 
wealth and independence fuperior 
to every means of fenfual and luxu- 
rious enjoyment which they are 
able to afford. — Thefe are the fenti- 
ments which fhould be fixed deep 
and unmoveable in the tender minds 
of thofe whofe lot is caft among 
the higher orders of men. 

The 
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The education of modern timc^' 
is an education of accomplilhments, 
and not of knowledge — of the body, 
and not of the mind.— Its great ob- 
jeft is to form the Man of Fafliioa 
and the Courtier, inftead of the 
great and good charafter. ■ 
Thus the Dancing-Mafter precede* 
the Hiftorian -, the Profeffor of 
Sciences yields to the Performer of 
a Mufical Inftrument ; the Teacher 
of LegiQation gives way to a Bab- 
bler of Foreign Tongues ; and Re- 
ligion, to every thing. 

To fing, play, and dance well^ 
according to the fentiment of the 
great poet of life and manners, 
where Virtue is, may be moft vir- 
tuous* — When external accompHfh^ 

ments 
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ments are only confidered as the 
decorations of great and fuperior 
qualities, — when they ferve as exte- 
rior graces to interior merit, they 
give a compleat iinifhing to the hu- 
man charadter, and make a man 
every thing that he can or ought to 
be: — but, after all, they are only 
the fecondary attainments, the mere 
ornaments of the building, which ad- 
minifter neither folidity nor ftrength ; 
and he, who gives his fole or imme- 
diate attention to their cultivation, 
ft 

will be liable to the fame imputation 
of folly and weaknefs, as the archi- 
ted, who, in erecting an edifice, 
turns his thoughts to the richnefs 
of his friezes and the ornaments of 
jiis columns, and is totally inatten- 
tive to the folidity of the founda^ 

tion 
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tion which is to fupport the f^ 
brie •* . 



«■ 
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'HAT s in a name? — fays 
the love-ftricken Maiden in 

the 



* I have read thefe obfervations with 
pleafure ; but I never heard of any particular 
difpofition to an active life in the noofe 
Lord whofe character occaiioned them, but 
what appeared in a well-known, fudden, and 
whimfical voyage he made to America*"^ 
He went, I think, to Port/mouth, or fome 
other fea-port, to take leave of a relation who 
commanded a fhip under failing orders for 
that quarter of the globe ; and finding himoa 
the eve of departure, a fudden whim dif- 
pofed his Lordfliip, without further prepara- 
tion, to accompany hira. — On his return^ 
I remember, he had a long audience of his 
— — — , and, fince that time, has been a» 
Vutle thought of as aoy perfon of his rank* 
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the play, who is enamoured of the 
enemy of her family ; and the fame 
fcmence ought to be affeftingljr 
pronounced, when we confidcr what 
an empty thing titulary diftindion 
is, when unaccompanied with one 
amiable qualification or honourable 
diipolicion. 

The luftre of thefe titles would 
have been continued, if either of 
the Brothers of this Nobleman had 
lived -f : but thefe amiable and 
pVomifing young men v^ere unfor- 
tunately 

f Lord !>— -^-^Oy a young manof moft 
amiable manoers and promifing talents, who 
died in the life-time of his father, as it was 
faid, of a broken heart ;— -and the late &*- 
ofC — and O— — — , ofwhofcfolid Un- 
derdanding and Erudition the world had 
formed no fmall expeflations—- He enjo/ecl 
the Peerage bm a very (hort time* 



tonatcfy fnatched away, lcaTii>g tbir 
honours of the family to reft upon 
a man who will give diem no ad- 
dition either of rank or repota^ 
tion. 

The name of B— ftands very 
high in the opinion of mankind, 
and pofleflfes a moft refpedtabte 
place among the great and learned 
xnen, who, by their talents and la- 
bours, have helped to enlighten the 

world. — To another of the fame fa- 

• 

mily, but of an higher title, we owe 
the machine which bears his name ; 
and, in return for its Exiftence, will 
give him Immortality :— an Inven- 
tion which conduds Us at once to 
the ikies; unfolds the Secrets of 
the Planetary 3yftcm, and makes 

us 
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us acquainted with the various 
worlds, which, with our own, help 
to form the grand Scheme of the 
Univerfe. — To an Inheritor of his 
Honours and Fortune, the prcfent 
age is not entirely without obliga- 
tion for feveral works of ta£be and 
diligence 4:. 

By 

X The Father of the prefent Lord ap- 
peared with fome degree of reputation in the 
literary world ; and, perhaps, was as proud 
pf the title acquired by his fVudies, as of that 
which accompanied his birth. — The cir- 
cumdance which induced him, not only mod 
gfliduoufly to cultivate the Belies Lettresj but 
to add to them, is very Angular, and as 
follows : 

His Father, for what reafon 1 cannot tell, 
had conceived fuch an' ill opinion of his un- 
derflanding and difpofitions, as to kave a 
^ery larjre and valuable Library to C/jrtfi" 
£burch College^ Oxford \ affigningin his will, 
ihat the motive to focii a tequefi was the 

total 
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By whom or by what the prefent 
interregnum of all utility in this fa- 
mily 

« 

total incapacity iq his fon to make a proper 
¥fe of ir. — However, whether the old Lord 
had midaken the difpoiition and talents of 
the young Lord, or that the latter was 
awakened from any natural indolence or 
heavinefs of character by fuch a public and 
authentic declaration of his weaknefs, — he 
feemed to have been determined to prove 
the falfehood and injuftice of that fufpicion 
which had feparated fuch a valuable property 
^s a Library, colle^ed by his ancellors, from 
the family. -^The delign he very fully ef- 
feded by a diligent, and, I may add, labo- 
rious attention, to ihine as a writer ; and, 
from whatever caufe fuch a difpofiiion might 
arife, it foon became habitual, and was at 
lafl the leading feature of his charadler. He, 
mod certainly, was not a man of genius, but 3 
formal, laborious, and affefted Pedant, proud 
of the name of an author, and fwelled wifh 
>any adulations from the WritingTribe. — Hi« 
4vork8, laboured imitations of theantients, and 
^zpreiSons of a deep tendernefs which he 

iiid 
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mSj win be fuccecdcd, I have not 
tbe gift of foftboding.-«--Vahous are 
che changes of huaian affairs ; — Pig- 
mj£s tWell into Giants, and Giants 
dviodle mo Pigmies ^ • 

After 

£*£ BOt pofi^fs, are erery vbere to be found. 
—A iomninek co Apply the Claffics, &c. &c« 
to any and erery circumtlance, whether 
a nail had pnck^ the hoof of bis horfe, 
or Death had depmcd blm of a favourite 
dog, or a f^Tcurite child, was among his par- 
ticularities. — ^Though his writings are not 
of the iird clafs, they hare ^ven ample proof 
to the world, that the father had mifcon- 
ciifed the charawter of hb fon» and did him 
a real injuilice by leaving bis Library to 
ileep on tbe dufty ihelves of a college. 

• There is a ilory told of one of the fa- 
mily, I ikould fafpe^ it to be of the pre/ent 
Lord, who, being under the corre6)ion of his 
Schoolmafler, received the following re- 
proachful accompaniment of the rod:— 
** One of your Ancejiors invented an Orrery ^ 
and another of them gave to tbe world a tranf- 

lation. 
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After all, there is fometbing 
very refolute in this Lord's poli- 
tics ! t 

L— 



laiion tf Pliny t-'-bui you^ I fear ^ V3tUnen>tr 
in<vent attjfi thing hut mifchitf^ nor trai^aH any 
thing hut an idle Boy into afoolijh Man^ 

t The part this Nobleman has taken 
againfl the meafures of Government has 
been, I believe, without interruption. — ^I 
do not pretend to know on what principles 
he adis at prefent ; but his refentment was 
very loud at being refufed the office of Lord 
H'gh Treafurer of Ireland^ which had been 
ufed to accompany one of his titles : and I 
am rather difpofed to believe that this difap- 
pointmenr, fomented by fome of his friends 
who were in the oppoHtion, determined him 
to iet bis face fo fleadily agatnfl the Court. 

—•His relation, Lord S , did all he 

could for him in this bufinefs, and endea- 
voured to foften his difpleafure by the of- 
fer of a penfion, which he refufed with dif- 
dain* 

Vol. IV. L 
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WHEN ruptures happen be- 
tween parents and children, 
as far as my obfervation reaches, I 
have generally found that they arife 
from vice, extravagance, folly, or 
difrefpedlfui behaviour in the lat- 
ter. — The reafon, experience, and fo- 
lidity of Parental Age cannot be 
fuppofcd, but in very particular 
.circumftances, to be fo deceived or 
led aftray as to give a child juft 
caufe of complaint.-— A, father^ un- 
lefs he is tlic worft or weakeft of 
men, will not be found in the dif- 
graccful predicament of wronging 
his fon, but from too much kind- 
ncfs or indulgence. The natural 

love 
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love of the being which fprings 
from us i an habitual afFedion for 
what has been many years the ob- 
jed of our tender care ; an atten- 
tion to the good opinion of the 
world, which is never more in dari- 
ger than from parental cruelty ;-and, 
bcfides, the near approach of that 
time of life, when the old man ex- 
peds and finds his chief worldly 
comfort in the fapporc of his 
children ; are all powerful and ef- 
fediual motives in a parent's breads 
to do more than juftice to his 
child. 

On the contrary, a young man> 
educated in affluence, heir to great 
fortunes, his paflions in full career, 
and, from his own folly, or the fe- 

L 2 dudions 
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du(5lions of the world, continually 
impelled by the defire of gratifica- 
tion, finds, beneath a father's cye> 
an unpleafing interruption to his 
wifhes ; and, in paternal prudence, 
a frequent check to the career of 
indulgence. — In fuch a fituation, 
and with fuch a difpofition, neither 
of which, I believe, are uncommon 
at this day, the young man will con- 
fider his father as a fpy upon bis 
aftions, the judge of his follies, a 
check upon his will, and an obftacle 
to his freedom. — If, alfo, to the 
enemies fuch an youth has in him- 
felf are added thofc without,— the 
hungry, deluding crowd he attradls 
about him, — it will not require a mo- 
ment to determine, if fuch a father 
and fon arc eftranged from each 

other. 
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other, which of them will bear the 
imputation of fuch a fignal misfor* 
tune. 

I call it a fignal misfortune ; for^ 
in the catalogue of domeftic trou- 
bles, I hardly know a greater* — It 
is that which brings down grey hairs 
with forrow to the grave, — and leaves 
the bark of youth without a helm, 
the fport of winds and waves, with- 
out the means of eicaping the rock 

or refifting the ftorm. 

• 

It may be very natural to fuppofe 
me partial in a conteft between pa- 
rents and children ; but, however 
that may be, the circumftances of 
life, and the domeftic fituations of 
the day, will fupport me very fulTy 

L3 in 
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in my fentiments. Prejudice itfclf 
could not wiih the balance to be 
more in favour of parents than if 
is. — Indeed, when I fee a young no- 
bleman eftrange himfelf from his fa- 
ther, openly oppofe his views, take 
a different party in the affairs of go- 
vernment, affociate with perfons ob- 
noxious to him, and diftrefs himfelf 
in order to diftrefs him, from whom 
he received his life, I cannot but ap- 
prehend that there muft be fome- 
thing more inveterate in his charac- 
ter than appears, and that he has 
motives to fuch a conduft which he 
dares not own * • 

* The great fe verity and injufttce with 
which the chara^cr of an amiable young do- 

blemitn 
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L — ' S — and S— . 

I Have already, fomewhere, ob- 
fcrved that men are frequently in- 
debted to the care and conduft of their* 

wives, 



bleman is here treated, will be evident to 
every one who may rake the trouble of 
reading the following relation, which I be- 
lieve to be tolerably authentic. 

In the latter part of the above-written ob- 
fervations, there is a clear alluiion to the ge- 
neral reports concerninij; the rupture between 
Lord T— ■ — and his Ton Lord F — — . H 
was faid at the time when it took place, and I 
fancy very much believed, that the young 
man was violently enamoured of the Lady 
whom his Father married ; and that the 
nuptials, which gave him a flepmother, up- 
rooted from his bread every the leaft fenti- 
ment of refpe^t for his father. This opinion 
was generally entertained j and the following 
circumflances, among many others, was told 

L4 in 
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wives, for that notoriety in the world, 
which, of themfclves, they would 
never have acquired, 

A pat 

in iupport of it :— Lord T-— — , proud of 
the beauty which was (hortly to be his^ feme 
little time previous to his marriage, was 
plcafed, at his own table, to exhibit the pic- 
ture of his future bride to the company, and, 
amidft thepraifes it drew forth. Lord F — — 
burft into tears, arofe from his chair, and re- 
tired.— -Now, I will venture to aflert, 
that thefc tears did not proceed from difap- 
pointed paffion ; it was not a burft of angry 
forrow from any fordid or felf-interefted ap» 
prehenfions that made them gufl\ forth, but 
the wounded fenfibility of filial piety, not to 
a father who was about to commit an a£t of 
folly, but to the memory of a much- loved 
mother who was no more. 

To mak^ this opinion perfe6tly intelli- 
gible, I fhall, without examining Lord 

T 's hoary paffion, and the injuftice he 

committed againft his family, by indulging 
it, beg leave to relate a little hiftory, which 

• 

11 
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A pafHon for an innocent and 
lively amufement, which has pof- 

fefled 

16 not generally known, and has been gWen 
to roe upon fuch an authority aft will juftify 
me in the repetition. 

The late moft amiable Lady T— — % 
without doubt, for the beft reafons, made it 
the obje£i of her dying prayer, and the laft 
rcqueft of her life to her Lord, that he 
would never repeat the nuptial vow. This 
affe£ting entreaty was angered, on his part, 
by the moft unequivocal and facred pro* 
mife ; nor did he hefitate to enforce his 
alTurances of obedience to her will with tho(e 
folemn accompaniments, which, in the idea 
of mankind, render the breach of them fb 
criminal as fcarcely to admit of atonement* 
—If a fon ihould have been a witnefs to this 
awful engagement, what muft be' his feel- 
ings, when he faw the moment approaching 
that was to break this obligation,— ■'When he 
(liould fee the dying prayer of a mother, 
whofe darling he had been, treated with a 
contempt the moft mortifying to an afiec- 

tionate child. 

Without 
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fefled Lady S — and S— to a very 
advanced time of life, has made 

known 

Without confidering the force of fuch a 
promife, which the man who made it may 
declare was done merely to calm the laft mo- 
ments of a dying perfon, J (hall obferve, that, 
however indifferent the world might be upoa 
fuch an occafion, a fon may be fully jaili- 
fied in difcovering an abhorrence of fvch si 
breach of obligatioq, and may very natu* 
rally confider the avowal of his feelings as a 
duty he owes to the dear and venerable me- 
mory of a much-loved parent.— —It may 
be faid, that other circumflances concurred 
to promote this unfortunate eftrangemcnt :— • 
perhaps, Lord T — — demanded his fon's 
confent to certain fettlements on his new 
wife, and the probable ilFue of his marriage ; 
and, if that was the cafe, it was natural^ for 
every reafon, that Lord F— — (hould refufc 
it.- -Bur, without entering farther into the 
matter, I flatter myfelf that I have given to 
the conduct of the young Nobleman its true 
motive, and turned the covered cenfure of 
the fon into a clear and. merited difapproba- 
tion of the father. 
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known a Title, which, from the in- 
iignificance of him who bears it, 
would hardly have been known be* 
yond the Door-keeper of the Houfe 

of L , or the environs of the 

county of B • However, 

after all,— it is a more comfortable 
thing for a poor man to be indebted 
for his fame to an old Figurantt than 
a young Coquette. 



mm 
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TT is the opinion of moft perfons 
^ of birth, in foreign countries, 
that to follow the bent of their genius, 
if it fhould lead to the attainments 
of what they caU vulgar profcflions, 

would 
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would be derogatory from the high 
rank they hold in the world. — This 
is a very miftaken pride, — as know- 
ledge, of what kind foevcr it may be, 
cannot be difgracefiil to any litua* 
tion \ and hence it is that Ignorance 
is the general charafteriftic of the 
Nobility in many Nations of Europe, 
—where to be noble, is to be a Cox- 
comb and a Blockhead. 

In Cbinay a country, by the con- 
templation of whofe laws the wifeft 
fcgiflarors of the weftern world might 
improve their own policy,-- learning 
is the only fource of Nobility, and, 
by preventing it from defcending to 
an ignorant offspring, that wife peo- 
ple preferve it pure and free from 
pollution. — A clafs of men fo nccef- 

fary 
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fary to the State is not fufFcrcd to 
depend qpon the chance of humaa 
affairs :-— Merit, not birth, fills up the 
vacant honour, and preferves it. 

If the Nobility of England is not 
the moft virtuous, it is, certainly, the 
befl inilrudled and informed of any 
in £«r^p^..— The manners of the age 
may infedt Lords like other men, — 
and among them there may be many 
individuals who difgrace their charac- 
ter, their country, and themfclves^ 
but, as a corporate, deliberative body, 
they pofTefs a fupreme degree of 
wifdom, eloquence, and erudition, — 
In the Peerage of Great Britain there 
are perfons, and not a few of them, 
of the greateft talents and moft con- 
summate knowledge, whofe minds 

are 
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are not only capable of embracing 
the affairs of States and Kingdoms, 
but arc equally inftrufted in the 
various branches of fcience, and 
adorned with the graces of taftc and 
elegance. — Whatever fubjeft comes 
before them, whether it confifts of 
deep queftions of State, difputes 
with foreign Nations, or matters of 
internal policy, as trade, manu- 
fadures, agriculture, &c. &c. &c, 
it is fure to be examined in all its 
parts with knowledge, ability, and 
eloquence. 

A Peer of the Britifli Realm, ab- 
ftrafted and unfhackled from the 
particular fervice of Government, 
has a threefold charafter. — In the 
firft place, he is an hereditary Se- 
nator, 
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nator, and every A6t qf Parliament 
muft come under his infpeftion : — 
fecondly, he is a Judge, and member 
of a Court which is the dernier refort 
of all legal application, and whofe 
bufmefs it is to review the conduct 
of every other judicature: — and, 
thirdly, in his private charadter^ as 
a Peer of the Realm, he mud poflefa 
confiderable property, and private 
influence. — Hence, a wife regulation 
of his own concerns, and the pro- 
moting good order and equal juftice 
in the province where he may occa* 
fionally refide, become neceflary 
obligations. — All thefe circumftan- 
ces of character require great infor- 
mation as well as ability ; — and there 
are many who poflefs qualifications 
for them all : — indeed, there are none 

who 
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who are not educated to poflefs them; 
and there are very feldom any who 
dilgrace their rank from a want of 
capacity, or a failure of inftrudlion, 
but from the purfuits of a pleafurable 
life. 

A very eafy proof of the foregoing 
affertions might be given by prefcnt- 
ing a roll of thofe Noblemen whoie 
great knowledge and eminent talents 
are on record, — But if we leave be- 
hind us the labours of the State, the 
fplendid talents of the' Orator, and 
the fhrewd judgment of the Politi- 
cian, and defcend into the confines 
of private life, the Britifti Nobility 
and perfons of rank will appear to 
have given, and continue daily to 
give, the moft incontcftable evidence 

of 
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cf Aerr acquaintance with the ufc- 
ful as well as elegant fciences. — • 
Some have devoted their leifure- 
hours to the Mufe, and tuned the 
reed, or ftruck the lyre; — others 
have laboured in the track of hiftory, 
or the lefs rugged path of criticifm. 
The fpirit of agriculture owes much 
of its exertion to the noble and gen- 
tleman farmer. — The new and al- 
moft magic art of difpofing and 
ornamenting grounds; in (hort, that 
new union of art and nature, which 
forms the fcicnce of modern garden- 
ing, takes its rife from the tafte and 
judgment of our firft claffcs of men. 
Nor is architecture without its dif- 
ciples among them; and, under their 
direftion, works, which would have 
rivallctj thofe of Greece, have 
been ereded. — ^Mufic, alfo, has rea- 
VoL. IV. M fon 
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fon to boaft of her noble votaries, — 
and Religion has poffefled fomc very 
fhining lights among laymen of high 
rank and condition. — Antiquities 
and natural Hiftory have been not 
only purfued, but illuftrated, by the 
noble ftudent; — and, in the inferior 
arts, where manual and continual 
pradice, in which they could not en- 
gage, is neccflary to perfedion, — 
men of high ftation have direfbed 
and encouraged the induftry of 
others to very ufeful improvements. 
But, above all, — that fublime Geo- 
metry, which has familiarifed us, as 
it were, with the worlds about us, 
is deeply indebted to the profound 
I enquiries and inventive capacity of an 
Englifli Peer *• 

• The Earl of Orrery. 

The 
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The late Earl of Macdesfield was 
coTifidered as one of the bed Mathe- 
maticians of the age, and to him ic 
was owing that our regulation of the 
year was adjuftcd to that of other Eu- 
ropean Nations, — He was, for many 
years, Prefidcnt of the Royal Society, 
and gave every aid in his power, by 
the communication of his own atten- 
tive enquiries, as well as by encoura- 
ging thofe of others, to advance that 
fcicnce to which his genius had fo 
eminently difpofed him. 

The chief Glory of a Nation muft 
arife from thofe men who have made 
their nanes memorable by great and 
good aftions. — The herd of Fops 
and Fools, however high their Titles, 
will be foon forgotten; — they are 

M2 loft 
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loft with the trifles of the moment, 
while the ufcful, honourable, and 
aftive lives of great and good men 
form the fplendid pidure which fuc- 
ceeding Ages behold with awe and 
veneration* 






THIS worthy Nobleman would^ 
I doubt not, willingly change 
his new- created title of my Lord^ for 
the more folid one of an happy Fa- 
ther. I rather fufped that the 

• From the manner in which thefc r^ 
marks arc written, I (bould think that they 
were rodde about the time of this Lord's 
death« 

views 
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views of his Peerage were founded 
in misforiune, and the motives 
which urged him to aJk it were not 
{o much to add an honour to his fa- 
mily, as to fecure certain perma- 
nent privileges which might pre- 
ferve it from difgrace. 

If it were permitted to reafcm 
upon the matter, the conclufion 
would be, that this Lord met with 
a very undeferfed fate. — In him- 
fclf he was an honeft, worthy, pru- 
dent, and independent charafter ;^ 
managed his own ample fortune 
with wifdom; preferred a proper 
Hofpitality in the Country where 
he lived, and acquired that influence 
which is the offspring of popular re- 
gard and veneration* — Won by his 

M 3 prudent 
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prudent and fenHble condufi^ hii 
very diftant relacbn, the late Lord 

F J made him the inheritor of 

his immenfe property, as a perfon 
whofe character and difpofaions 
would lead him to apply it to the 
wifeft purpofes. I never heard hi» 
eeconomy accufed of being too ftrait 
eitlier ta his Neighbour,, his Friend, 
or his Children. — It is therefore a 
moft lamentable circumftance^ that 
the latter (hould, by a fyftem of ex^- 
travagance, wherein no one good 
was done,, no one worthy zd: per- 
formed, no one good confcquence 
derived,, tear fuch a noble fortune to 
pieces, embitter the btter years of 
an excellent parent^ and employ his. 
clofing life in the miferable duty of 
preferving a remnant of one of the 

fineflL 
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fineft eftates in the kingdom to 
children yet unborn * • 



♦ In the annafg of modern extravagancr^ 
there has not been fuch an extenfive and 
ufelefs diHipation as has been contrived by 
the twa elder fons of this family. — There 
was neither fplendor nor elegance in the 
budnefsy and the golden interval was noc 
graced with jovial mirth or fmiling hofpi- 
tality. It gave neither bread to the La- 
bourer, nor encouragement to the Artill ; no 
one profited by it but the bloodfuckingUfu- 
rer, the Jockey, and the Gameiler. — It was a 
ruin with fcarce a wreck ; — when the bark 
funky a few fi Ike n ilrcamers floated on the 
wave, and that was all. — -The attempt to -< 
overturn the te(!amentary arrangement of 
the late Lord by an a6t of parliament, was 
illegal ; and they were friends to the laws of 
their country who oppofed the innovating 
defign.— The infant and the child unborn 
will one day thank them for their juftice and 
their mercy, 

M4 D— 
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D— of C . 

IF the moft amiable heart, the 
mod polifbed manners, a foiid 
underftanding, and an irreproach- 
able demeanour, can give any ho* 
nbur to private life-, this man is en- 
titled to enjoy the fulnefs of it. — 
If found judgment, an indepett- 
dent fpirit, an aftive difpofition, a fo- 
bcr dignity, and patriot virtue, can 
exalt a public charafter; this Duke 
lias a juft claim to the higheft reputa-*^ 
tion which it is capable of recetving- 

As anhufbandy a father, amafter, 
a neighbour, a citizen, a peer, and 
a chriftian, he has afforded an ex- 
ample which would greatly benefit 

and 
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and adorn the times in which we 
live, if it could charm thofe of hm 
bkth, rank, and fortune, to make 
his the model of their own lives f. 

He is the friend of government 
without the fufpicion of ading 
from any but patriot motives. — He 

has not only fulfilled his duties, as 
a peer of the realm, with ability, 
zeal, and attention, without ground- 
ing upon them a claim to the emo-- 
luments of government, but has 
refufed offices of profit, as well as 
dignity, which have foUicited his 
acceptance J • 

f He has always preferved the charafter 
of a decent, moral man :-»befides, he has- 
built a church* 

:|; From a certaiti fort of old-fa(hioned dig- 
nity 
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I dwell with pleafure on the vir* 
tucs of this excellent nobleman ; 
I hare known him long and well^ 
and have efteemed him as a cha- 
rader that rcfleds the brighieft 
kiftre on the Peerage of Great Bri- 
tain. 

With what wifdom and good For- 
tune did the Duchefs of C 

difpofe of her immenfe riches in the 
purchafe of fo much happinefs as 
the affeftions of fuch a man is ca- 

Ditj aod parade that Ke fupports, I (hould 
think that he is Ijring by for a hlue Rtbhoni 
and, if 1 know any thing of his charadter, 
lie would rather be adorned with that per(b- 
nal bawble, than be employed in the mod 
honourable, and what, I belieFe, is of more 
confequence to his Grace, the moik frofitabit 
pod his Majedj has to befiow. 

pablc 
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pable of bellowing! AU the privileges 
of rank and ftation, however great 
they may be, are but daft in the 
balance, when compared with the 
fblid honours of virtue^ and the 
genuine comforts of domeftic life §» 
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T has been faid, that the fortune 
which gives a throne forbids* 



§ Thefe fentiments muft allude to the 
late moft excellent Duchefs of C— -*-.. 
His Grace, however, as all the world knows^ 
is married again ;. — a rich virgin was hit 
former lot, a rich widow is his prefent for- 
tune : but, from the vanity and extravagance 
ef this womany and the uncertain contingent 
cies of her property, &c. &c. &c. the 
Hampjhire people think that the poor Duke ih 
smfUuJy tMken in^ 

kink 
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htm who fits on it to have a Friend. 
——What ! — are the noblcft feel- 
ings of human nature to be ex** 
eluded from a royal bofom ? — ^and 
is a Sovereign the only perfon in 
his kingdom who cannot retreat 
from the labours of duty to the in- 
tercourfe of Fricndftiip, or lofe the 
form of power in the fociety of thofe 
he loves ? — Are his eyes to be (hut 
againft confummate merit ?— Mud 
he be ungrateful to long fervice, 
and, the moment he fuccecds to 
ppwer, does it become a duty in 
him to eftrange himfelf from thofe 
who have guided his youth, im- 
proved his mind, and fitted him 
for the pre-eminence he poffeffes? 

What will the rigid dilator 

of Kings allow to be a wife re- 
laxation 
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laxatton from the cares of empire ? 

I 

— Muft he retire at once from ac- 
tive duty to gloom and folitude ? 
Is he to go abroad, like the ^ar- 
tarean Lama^ for mere purpofes of 
policy/ and then be fhut up from 
all the plcafures of fociety ? — Muft a 
King, to aft aright towards his 
people, be ungrateful to the indi- 
vidual who has ferved him, .and 
pafs by the merit that claims pro- 
tedion? -f 



• 



t The Writer greatly tniilakes the mat- 
ter \ and the warmth into which he rtfist 
makes it evident that they are the fentimepts 
of pafEon inflamed by unpleaiiog reflection* 
^ - ■■ The feelings and fenfibility of Frieod*- 
(hip are as neceflary to perfed the royal as 
the private character ; and a King is warn- 
ed agaioft perfooal attachments to individu- 
als, 
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dE^e& fam t^ancfing be* 
Iniit imi !ixs people. His fabjeds 
fcais be tbe jrear aid cooprebcfTfiTe ob- 
jtt^ or as di i^ibh, and csctr rokc iboukl 
rocnxniMmi to ats cdaein t^e friends of 
cTuncnr. — P :*i 3ie FneoiiiSdp is Tcry 
£<» a PI lie ; — k Bakes Favour- 
uiebes oc C««irt Crt:in6xn the 
moi aniiBle '^q !3e Efawm r of a SoTereioii, 

D 

TTic atesiurs? of Sctenr ai? bis i and he 
anar w<nr riiegi «idk a» m-jcit caie and fa» 
rrs^^^ca J5 HTv of a:» tjojccts.— G-.-jrjr the 
5^r^ etv*j«e: toenr ; — Giwrr rhe S-camJ did 
the inae.^— T^«v Sith had their pma c par- 
ties : but ihcv '*«;r* geventevf, is ;\ich reUxa* 
(:qii« jcneraily arc* by the plei^uor, good- 
^imntr«M ch-jrttften of tko£e vho cooiporcd 
them ; vtdhiut ratcte vio*enc coinmunications 
Of trwrnrAu^^ *«^tchi» liiw ^-csbbs of fine wea- 
tt»er ui a ic^rmi^ fekxns cciae^ never lall, and 
^ S4K oeioo^ CO & K.iag. — Betides, when 
b« t» an H^dSmd iiad a Firher, when he 
«aa conuDaod the Lifcoors of Science and 
C<«iiiiV when he kis fucb means of doiog 

gooJ 
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^ood and difTudDg his benevolence, can a 
King complain of wanting due relaxation* 
and the being deprived of honeil fatisfac- 
tions, becaufe it is declared to be wrong in 
him to tempt a man, by confidence, to be- 
come a Traitor. The Hiftory of Favour- 
itifm, in all countries, is the hiftory of pri- 
vate misfortune and public calamity. — A 
King is born for the fervice and to be the 
Friend of his people ; and a free people will 
be naturally jealous of any perfon who di- 
vides the Royal Affe6tion, and grow into 
rage if he ihould engrofs it from them.— 
There (hould be nothing private about a 
King ; he is a public chara^er, and (hould^ 
preferve the air of royalty even in his moft 
cafy retirements. — h is his duty to reward 
thofe who defervc reward, and to protect 
thofe who defcrve proteAion ;— but his 
bounty (hould hav^ public utility for its 
grand obje<^, and not any little idea of pri- 
vate preference. — A King of Enjjland who 
tRSiy fo eafily reign in the hearts of his peo- 
ple, and poifeiTes fuch noble objedU to fill 
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tongue of Scandal been engaged 
againft me ! and what a change has 
taken place in the minds and tem- 
per of the people, bccaufe * * 
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-Alas ! 


how much I have fuf- 



fcred for him, and how feverely he 
has fufFered for me ! and to preferve 
him • * • * ! • 
Vol. IV. N 
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# # ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

I have made a facrifice which em- 
bitters my lifef. 



f The noble Lord who is fo affe^onately 
alluded to ia the foregoing refledttons, has 
been fo particular an obje£t of national ob» 
ferracion, that I cannot let his fubjedt pais 
ine without giv^ing a (hort Iketch of his cha- 
fader and adminidration. 

I (hall pafs OTcr the early part of his life^ 
when he was charitably admitted to the 
Duke of Argyle's table, I (hall not relate 
the political principles he then publicly 
avovred, and which had rery near deprived 
.him of that effcntizl privilege. I (hall not 
confider the arts by which he won his way 
to confideBce in the P— of W— *» Courts 
but fliall begin with him at that period when 
his fhimbering ambition awoke and grafped 
at fupreme power. 

There never was a period in the annals of 
this country, when the Royal Favourite had 
fuch an opportunity of fatisfying ambition 
as the E — of B— poflelTed at the acccf- 
fioQ of his prefect *——. The Eogliih are a 

good- 
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gQod-Dfltured people, and at that time they 
were fo eoamoured of their Prince, that, al- 
though Scotti/b Perfidy was not quite forgot, 
the appointment of him to the firft hono- 
rary poft about the court would not have 
called forth an ill-natured obfervation :— 
]^9y, fo much were the people difpofed to 
acquiefce in the wilhes of their native King^ 
that his being named Secretary of St^te did 
not create the murmurs which might have 
been expeded ; nor would they have ever 
increafed, if the Sept had moderated his am« 
bition. — But he wiihed to get rid of a coad* 
jutor, whofe fplendid talents eclipfed his 
own, and the fuperiority of ^yhofe genius he 
found too impofing fqr him* This was ra- 
ther a dangerous, but not a difficult bufinefs ; 

and by working up the to force a pen- 

fion on Mr, P— , his cowardice found a re- 
fuge in the idea, that, by thus damning the* 
late Secretary as a Penfioner, in the public 
opinion, he (hould polTefs his future power 
without peril, and without controul. He 
forced that Pilot from the Helm who had 
condu£)ed the veflel to Glory, and feized it 
with his own trembling hand which was not 
able to hold it ; and, after he had awakened 
the dying embers ef diifention between two 

N 2 parts 
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parts of the fame kingdom^ by his darings 
continual, and decided preference,— 'after 
having made a difgraceful peace, diflreffed 
govern meot, and rendered his too confiding 
^— unpopulur, he fculked like a very cow- 
ard from his pod, and was feen no roore.-^ 
However, through the courfe of feveral (hort- 
lived Adminiflrations, he attempted to rule 
behind the curtain, and completed the bufl- 
sefs of clouding the dawn of a reign that pro- 
mifed a more effulgent great nefs than the 
world had ever beheld.-^^The effeds of 
his Adminiftration were long ago forerold ;— ^ 
they are now compleating, to the (hame, I 

had almoft faid, to the downfal of this once 
fplendid Empire. 

I do not believe that this Nobleman ever 
had a fpark of good*will to this country, and 
that there ever was a man more infedted 
with Scottilh Prejudices againft it.— What 
are his true political fentiments, and what 
have ever been his wi(hes for the Britifh 
Throae, I cannot pretend to determine ; but 
this I will venture to alTert, that the Amw 
Patriae the noble glow of patriotic pafHon, 
which is ever allied to fo many great and no- 
ble qualities, is not known to him.— He it 
felfifhi timid, gloomyi and ambitious,— 

proud. 
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proud) unforgmng, and relentlefs. — ^He 
hates the Englilh people from principle ;— 

they obftru£ted his views, drove him from 
power, threatened his life, made him fly 

from his country^— and now fafferhim to 
linger out a miserable exigence, as an ob- 
jei^, though deferving of punilhment from 

the , beneath their indignation.—^ 

If I underftand him rightly, — he looks with 
a malignant pleafure on our prefent diflrefs 
and danger, and would find, in the deipair 
of this country, a compenfation for his own 
difappointed Ambition. 
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